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To the Employees of the Bell 
Telephone Companies: 


Under the authority of the law and by the proclamation of the 
President, possession and control of the wire systems pass to the 
Postmaster General as of August 1st. 

In a conference held in Washington, in which were present the 
Postmaster General, the Government Operating Committee, and rep¬ 
resentatives of the Bell Companies, the Postmaster General expressed 
most emphatically his appreciation of the service which the Bell 
Companies were rendering, and stated that such improvement pos¬ 
sible to be made would be because of the additional power derived 
from the Government. He asked for the co-operation and assistance 
of those who had heretofore been responsible for the service. 

The Postmaster General was equally emphatic in the statement 
of his desire to conserve the service and properties of the Companies 
with a view to returning them when called upon so to do to the owners 
in as good condition as received; that it was his earnest desire that 
the owners should receive just compensation in the full sense for 
their use. 

The Postmaster General, until other instructions are issued, desires 
that the conduct of operations shall continue as heretofore, and also 
states that no changes will be made until after consultation and full 
and careful consideration. 

To all who are identified with the Bell Companies—who have 
shown your fine sense of obligation and your loyalty and fidelity 
to the country, to the public service, and to the property in the past, 
and to whom the credit is due for the prestige and position of the 
Companies in the public eye—it is asked, and it is not too much to 
ask of you, that same loyalty, fidelity, and devotion to the service 
under the new order of things. On your behalf, such loyalty, fidelity, 
and devotion to service have been promised, knowing full well the 
spirit in which you would meet and respond to the request. 

To do one’s full duty in each position is the greatest obligation 
resting upon every person, and is also the greatest opening to future 
preferment. 

Theo. N. Vail, 

President. 


Williams Printing Company 
Corner Sansome and Sacramento Streets 
San Francisco 
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We are living under unparalleled condi¬ 
tions in the world’s history. No crisis was 
ever so momentous. No holocaust ever 
approached the present situation either in 
frightful results or direful 
Give a0d possibilities. Wars heretofore 
have generally been fought 
for territorial or dynastic reasons. They 
have been localized, and nations not directly 
concerned have not been affected in great 
degree. 

But the present great world war seems 
almost to involve civilization itself. The 
very principles of liberty are attacked and 
defended, and in the conflict is found prac¬ 
tically every nation on the earth. 

The ordinary individual goes along, ac¬ 
cepting as a matter of course the advan¬ 
tages, comforts, and opportunities he finds 
in his environment. He does not realize 
that they have come to him through evolu¬ 
tion ; that in other years men have paid 
the price of effort, sacrifice, and of life to 
establish his present privileges. But in 
times like the present there comes to him 
the sudden and complete realization that 
he is called upon to pay a further price of 
effort, sacrifice, and even of life, to preserve 
and maintain these advantages. 

Other wars have been confined to limited 
areas. In lessening degree through the 
years, armies have practically lived on ter¬ 
ritory occupied. But such is the develop¬ 
ment of communication and transportation, 
so greatly have resources and inventions in¬ 
creased, that the nations themselves are now 
the areas supporting the battle lines. 

Today civilization and liberty have 
brought us certain blessings. They are 
threatened by an enemy, prepared, ruthless, 
efficient, and brutal. They must be de¬ 
fended with the last ounce of our treasure 


and blood. The conduct of that foe after 
his successes elsewhere leaves us in no doubt 
as to what we may expect in the event of 
his ultimate victory. 

The ordinary conception of military op¬ 
erations is that they are carried on by 
armies at the front, but this is not the whole 
truth. Today the nation is the army. The 
success of operations at the front is directly 
dependent on what is done behind the 
ranks. The service and loyalty of the civil¬ 
ian is as vital as that of the soldier. The 
latter gives his time, sacrifices prospects, 
and is ready to give his life. Of necessity, 
he ceases to be a producer, and becomes a 
consumer, and he consumes more than be¬ 
fore. The civilian must do all the pro¬ 
ducing, both for the soldier and himself. 

We are increasing our army as rapidly 
as equipment and transportation can be 
supplied. This means an increasing short¬ 
age of producing forces, and at the same 
time a demand for increased production. 
Victory can only be attained by meeting 
this demand, and this is the duty of those 
who stay at home. This duty is performed 
by saving, and an obedience to the regula¬ 
tions and requests of those in authority. 
The civilian can now no more choose his 
path and mode of life than can the soldier 
or sailor. Individualism must be subjected 
to the national welfare. 

As compared with our Allies who have 
borne the brunt of the war, we have made 
relatively no sacrifices or suffered any in¬ 
convenience, but it may be that the situation 
will soon compel us to endure actual dep¬ 
rivation. 

We must win the war. We have the 
resources and numbers, but mere numbers 
do not make for strength unless organized. 
Let every individual realize that he is a sol¬ 
dier, though not in uniform. Let him 
recognize the necessity of discipline to 
which he has not been accustomed. 

In steel, fuel, clothing, shoes, and food, 
civilians must yield to the military demand. 
Money means all of these. What are our 





















Do You Hear 
The Music? 


dollars against the lives and comfort of 
those who are fighting for us? We are only 
asked to lend our dollars; they may be 
asked to give their lives. 

Save and give. 

Recently, while watching a parade, a 
brightly uniformed band approached, but 
stopped playing just before reaching the 
spot where we were standing, and marched 
past to the roll of drums. 
A man nearby remarked that 
whenever he watched a pa¬ 
rade the music always stopped while the 
players were passing him, and, strangely, 
almost every one within hearing distance 
of him agreed that it was always so. They 
never heard the music. 

A little while ago we had two or three 
cloudy days. “If this is sunny California, 
where’s the sunshine? It seems to me it 
never shines,” was a remark we overheard. 
“That’s so, it’s always cloudy,” agreed 
three or four others. They never saw the 
sunshine. 

Now, in the first instance, at least three 
bands had passed us playing gaily; in the 
second instance, we all know what wonder¬ 
fully sunny days we have the year round, 
and yet here was a group of apparently nor¬ 
mal people who noticed nothing but the 
silent band or the hazy sky. 

When we consider these things, we re¬ 
member how often we have experienced 
these two phenomena, and have almost 
come to believe the band w T ould always 
stop playing before it came to where we 
happened to be. However, when we really 
think about this thing, we find we didn’t 
appreciate the music enough when we could 
actually hear it. 

And so it goes: Noticing only dark and 
disagreeable things, commenting on the 
good that comes to others and apparently 
passes us by, narrowing our point of view 
until we qualify as full fledged pessimists, 
the despair and sorrow 7 of brighter minded 
people. 

It is worth an effort to listen to all the 
music, see all the sunshine you can. When 
the band stops playing, or the sun is over¬ 
cast, forget it and think of what has gone 
and what is to come. Try and apply this 
every day and when you hear the other 
fellow complain, set him right if you can. 
It will help to make a brighter place in 
which to live. E. I. B. 



Achievement 

Only by your present achievement can 
your future achievement be forecast. 

When you are being considered for bigger 
work, the decision is based on what you 
have done. It is only by what you have 
actually accomplished that your possibilities 
can be measured. 

Take stock of what you have done, and 
decide if you will be satisfied with a future 
built on the foundation you have laid. The 
higher you go the stronger and broader 
must be the foundation of your career, or 
some sudden stress will cause the whole 
structure you have labored years to erect 
to topple. 

Think back to the time your business 
career began. Your hopes and aspirations 
were high. Have those hopes been real¬ 
ized ; have you reached the position you 
coveted then; do you earn the money you 
thought you would earn? The goal that is 
before you now is not the goal that was 
before you then, and it w T ill be harder to 
reach. 

If you have reached now what in your 
younger days you were striving to attain, 
can you not be confident that your future 
goal will be reached? And when it is 
reached, will there not still be a future end 
to strive for as conscientiously as you have 
striven in the past? 

We reach these milestones, but as the way 
still stretches far into the distance, unless 
we stop to look, we are apt to become dis¬ 
couraged and feel that we never get any¬ 
where. But every milestone has a different 
number, and unless our efforts slacken we 
pass them steadily and consistently. 

If you see that you have not progressed 
as far as you first thought possible, it will 
be good to ponder carefully the causes. 
At what points did the effort slacken; 
where were the diversions; what cross¬ 
roads led you astray? Did you look for 
“easy snaps”; did you change your job; 
did you drift; w r as your attention divided 
to the detriment of your real work? And, 
if so, have you profited by your mistakes, 
so that your future progress will be 
smoother and faster? 

You can not convince a skeptical world 
that your future achievement will be any 
greater than your past achievement, except 
as you make your past achievement great. 

G. de N. 
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Consolidation of Automatic and Manual Telephone 
Plants in Los Angeles, California 


On May 1, 1917, the Southern California 
Telephone Company took over the Los Angeles 
Exchange plant and property of the Home 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and of The 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
and on June 1, 1918, the Southern California 
Telephone Company started to give a complete 
consolidated local and toll service to all tele¬ 
phone subscribers in the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Exchange. This accomplishment was of such 
importance in telephone undertaking that a 
brief summary of the operating and technical 
details is given herewith. 

In order that the magnitude of the project 
may be better understood, a brief reference to 
the development and equipment of the two 
systems will be given. The former Home Tele¬ 
phone Company operated an automatic system 
of about 35,000 stations equipped with dials, 
and also about 25,000 manual stations operated 
through private branch exchanges and from 
public pay stations, using a 45-position manual 
switchboard for transferring such calls to the 
automatic system. There were fourteen offices 
in the automatic system, serving a total of 
approximately 60,000 stations. Calls from auto¬ 
matic stations to automatic stations were made 
by dialing five or six digits, as required, to 
reach the particular district and individual sub¬ 
scriber. Home private branch exchange sub¬ 
scribers were reached by dialing the private 
branch exchange operator, who completed the 
connection. Calls outgoing from the private 
branch exchange subscribers were trunked to 
the manual transfer board above mentioned, 
the calls coming in on a trunk distributor 
which placed the line lamp signal before a 
non-busy operator. This operator upon taking- 
up a call would complete such call direct if to 
another private branch exchange subscriber 
through the subscriber’s multiple, or dial the 
number required if an automatic station was 
wanted. 

The Pacific Exchange consisted of its stand¬ 
ard station and outside plant, which paralleled 
the Home plant, and nine manual central offices 
serving about 69,000 stations. Standard Bell 
equipment was used in units having a capacity 
of 9500 multiple lines. Calls were handled gen¬ 
erally by the calling subscriber removing the 
receiver from the switch hook, causing a light 
to appear before an answering “A” operator, 
who upon receiving a request for a particular 
number cut in on an order wire to the par¬ 
ticular switchboard unit in the district, indi¬ 
cated by the prefix of the number called for. 
The operator at the distant “B” position as¬ 
signed a trunk over this order wire to the call¬ 
ing “A” operator and completed the connection 
by plugging into the called-for subscriber’s 
multiple. 

Before consolidation, as well as after, Los 
Angeles had the distinction of having more 
telephones per capita than any other city in the 
world, and this general usage was reflected in 
the number of calls originating in each system, 
as shown by the records of traffic. The approx¬ 


imate number of daily average originating calls 
in the Pacific plant of 69,000 manual stations 
was 430,000, while in the automatic plant the 
60,000 stations originated approximately 420,000. 

To work out a plan for giving a consolidated 
service made necessary a determination of the 
amount of traffic which could be expected to 
flow between the groups of stations of the 
various districts of the two plants; a deter¬ 
mination of the most direct and economical 
routing of such calls and the design of the 
necessary trunking plant which would maintain 
the standards of transmission and supervision 
between the. two systems regardless of the 
differences in the operating requirements, 
power plant potentials, design of apparatus and 
distributing plants comprising the separate sys¬ 
tems. In addition to the larger problem of 
handling the traffic, it was necessary to syn¬ 
chronize and harmonize the signaling systems 
and supervisory tones peculiar to the different 
plants, so that subscribers would not be con¬ 
fused by different operating methods, busy 
signals, and like details. 

After careful consideration by all concerned, 
the general scheme adopted for handling the 
inter-office traffic between the automatic and 
manual systems was to route the automatic or 
manual trunks of each office into the adjacent 
office of the opposite system, that is, a manual 
office in a certain district would be connected 
by trunk lines to the nearest automatic office in 
that district or to the nearby office where the 
districts do not coincide geographically, and 
vice versa. It is apparent that a general trunk¬ 
ing plan of this character would utilize the 
existing trunk groups to the greatest advantage 
and would offer the most economical and direct 
lines to other office units. In the manual offices 
it was, therefore, decided to equip subscriber 
positions with a dial and a group of outgoing 
trunks connected directly with the automatic 
equipment in the adjacent office. As there were 
approximately 375 subscriber positions in the 
manual system in Los Angeles, the special 
work required to install the dialing apparatus 
and associated out trunk equipment was one of 
the most difficult parts of the work, because 
such work had to be performed on positions 
of switchboard that were in continuous oper¬ 
ating service. 

Having referred to the factors that were 
most vital in shaping the project, a more de¬ 
tailed description of the organization, schedule, 
and work involved will now be given. As 
noted above, every reasonable effort was de¬ 
manded to bring about a unification of the 
properties without undue waste of time, and 
accordingly a complete schedule for the order¬ 
ing of materials, manufacturing and assembly 
and installation thereof was set up after a 
thorough canvass of probable material deliv¬ 
eries and the labor situation, and it became 
evident that a period of- twelve months would 
be the shortest time possible to complete the 
necessary work. It was known that war con¬ 
ditions might upset this schedule, but all effort 
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Switchboard Operators’ School, Southern California Telephone Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


was centered on finishing the project within 
the minimum time. Specifications and plans 
were completed for each individual project, 
numbering all together 110, including making 
over 500 special drawings, and each project 
was charted with due regard to the materials 
involved, quantity desired, time of delivery and 
installation, and its relation to the project as a 
whole. As items of material were, of course, 
duplicated in a great many of the specifications, 
a master chart was prepared, showing the 
quantity and required dates of delivery, etc., 
for every item entering into the construction 
of the plant. This plan made it possible to apply 
quantity production principle to the manufac¬ 
ture and installation and to arrange schedules 
with considerable flexibility for fitting various 
items into the general plan. The greater part 
of the orders for manual switchboard material 
was placed on the Western Electric Company, 
Hawthorne, but it also became necessary in 
conserving time to utilize the facilities of the 
Western Electric Company at San Francisco 
in the assembly of equipment and in the manu¬ 
facture of as much of the apparatus as could 
be handled there in order to avoid possible 
delays in the Western Electric Company’s 
Hawthorne shops, because of the fact that the 
latter shops were at that time congested by 
government orders. 

By means of the systematic charting and 
scheduling of all items of material, Hawthorne 


manufacturing promises of shipment were gen¬ 
erally kept, and all material and apparatus was 
delivered in time to finish the work per sched¬ 
ule. The largest single project consisted in 
the design and manufacture of the 66-position 
special “A” switchboard and associated equip¬ 
ment to be located in Olive office for the trans¬ 
lation and distribution of calls from automatic 
stations to manual stations in the downtown 
area. This switchboard, together with the cir¬ 
cuits, were designed by the engineering depart¬ 
ment, and all of the manufacturing and 
assembly work was performed by the Western 
Electric Company at San Francisco. This shop 
is not organized for the manufacture and as- 
semby of work of this magnitude, but the 
equipment was completed as scheduled and the 
workmanship was most satisfactory. Extensive 
rearrangements of the Olive office building 
were necessary to provide space for this equip¬ 
ment and for retiring quarters for the large 
number of operators required to give the neces¬ 
sary 24-hour continuous service. 

The installation of telephone central office 
equipment of the manual or automatic type 
requires the use of highly trained and skilled 
labor, and as the war conditions made it neces¬ 
sary to limit the Telephone Company’s general 
activities to government service and important 
toll work, the former large organization of 
switchboardmen had been disbanded for some 
time, many of the men entering the military 
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service or being otherwise employed. It was, 
therefore, necessary to develop the men for this 
work, and during the early part of 1918 a 
maximum of 108 trained electrical men were 
employed, and largely on an overtime basis. 
Also, the routine practice for installation work 
has generally been organized for individual 
projects, and usually confined to one particular 
building. The plan of scheduling the material 
and utilizing this material to its greatest advan¬ 
tage made it necessary to change the regular 
organization plan of installing forces. Funda¬ 
mentally, this plan comprehended that all of 
the work should be treated as one project, and 
the men trained for specific work were to. be 
moved from one office to another as materials 
arrived, and thereby facilitate the completion of 
the work regardless of any irregularities in the 
arrival of materials for a particular office. 

This arrangement was one of the important 
factors in the final completion of the central 
office work as at April 30, 1918. The time 
intervening from this date until the beginning 
of the delivery of the directory and the formal 
announcement of consolidation on June 1, 1918, 
was required in careful adjustment of equip¬ 
ment and in testing to make sure of the opera¬ 
tion of the new circuits designed for intercom¬ 
munication between the two types of plant. 

The plans required for rearrangements, addi¬ 
tions, and changes in the automatic equipment 
were made by the engineers formerly with the 
Home Company, and the equipment was assem¬ 
bled in the local shop and installed by those 
who were most familiar with this type of 
equipment. Additional supplies were purchased 
from the manufacturer and installed in accord¬ 
ance with the general schedule. 

Among the large items of expenditure were 
the additions and changes necessary in the out¬ 
side plant in order to maintain standard trans¬ 
mission on all connections. Exhaustive studies 
were made in the use of and application of 
loading coils to the former Home Company 
cable plant, amounting to about 1000 coils, and 
the relocation of many of the coils in The 
Pacific Company plant. All together, about 
75,000,000 conductor feet of underground tele¬ 
phone cables were ordered and installed to pro¬ 
vide new routes and reinforce existing trunk 
groups required for the anticipated consoli¬ 
dated service. 

Prior to the consolidation practically all of 
the subscribers having private branch ex¬ 
changes maintained duplicate switchboards. 
The problem, therefore, of consolidating this 
type of equipment offered no particular diffi¬ 
culty, as such consolidations could usually be 
effected by grouping the trunks formerly serv¬ 
ing the separate systems on the particular 
switchboard to be retained, adding thereto the 
amount of additional facilities that the sub¬ 
scriber desired and eliminating the duplicate 
stations not required. In the case, of several 
of the largest commercial companies, it was 
necessary to order complete multiple private 
branch exchange switchboards of the 640-line 
capacity, and all together about thirty sections 
of such boards were ordered and placed in 
service as fast as such equipment could be 
obtained. It will be interesting to note that 


this method of consolidation was due to the 
fact that such subscribers formerly had sepa¬ 
rate groups of trunks to the two telephone 
systems, and by retaining these trunk groups 
the flow of traffic was not greatly disturbed 
from the existing paths. 

Where individual stations were duplicated, 
both stations were left connected until the new 
directories were delivered, at which time the 
subscriber was requested to use the telephone 
of the particular system that he had applied 
for and the other station was removed as soon 
as the construction forces could handle the 
work. All together approximately 12,000 dupli¬ 
cate stations have been removed and the tele¬ 
phone users of Los Angeles have thereby been 
saved a considerable expense in addition to 
receiving the benefits due to the availability of 
nearly double the number of subscribers and 
the extension of both long distance services to 
all subscribers. 

One of the most serious problems that con¬ 
fronted the operating department was in the 
employ, selection, and training of approxi¬ 
mately 500 additional operators required for 
handling the special transfer board installed in 
the Olive office building, and for the large 
number of added positions of switchboard re¬ 
quired in the various manual offices. To do 
this a large operating school equipment was 
hurriedly manufactured and installed, and 
training of operators was started about the 
first of the year 1918. The schedules also pro¬ 
vided for the early installation of dials on the 
subscriber positions in the manual offices for 
advance training purposes. Special observa¬ 
tion equipment was also designed and fur¬ 
nished for practice work in placing test calls 
and later for supervision in determining and 
checking the accuracy of dialing the calls 
placed by the subscribers. 

Working under the restrictions that each sub¬ 
scriber should determine for himself whether 
he retain automatic or manual substation equip¬ 
ment, the commercial department carried on a 
vigorous campaign to determine each sub¬ 
scriber’s wish and to arrange accordingly for 
the particular service required by each sub¬ 
scriber affected by the change. The expected 
results of this canvass had been forecasted 
and were, of course, used as a basis for en¬ 
gineering and construction work in progress. 
The actual results were consistent with the 
expectations, and as a result ample facilities 
have been provided at all of the originating 
and completing points, so that no changes have 
been necessary in the trunking groups as in¬ 
stalled. 

In connection with the commercial canvass 
the directory department was confronted with 
a very difficult task of recasting the entire 
directory scheme to fit the particular needs of 
a consolidated plant. A great amount of 
thought was given to the determination of the 
most efficient arrangement of listing and num¬ 
bering subscribers. Many number changes 
were involved, and a complete relisting ‘of 
every subscriber’s name and number into one 
alphabetical list introduced great possibilities 
of errors. That this work was accurately com¬ 
piled is evident from the lack of reported 
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errors. All together 165,000 copies of the 
directory were issued and distributed in Los 
Angeles and to other exchanges for long and 
short haul toll traffic. Over 441,000 pounds 
of fine grade paper was required in the print¬ 
ing of the consolidation issue. 

The United States Long Distance Company 
served the former automatic plant, and these 
toll lines are now available to all of the tele¬ 
phone users in the City of Los Angeles. Like¬ 
wise, the former manual system was served by 
its toll board with the long lines of the Bell 
system. These toll facilities have been ex¬ 
tended to the former Home subscribers. Cer¬ 
tain numbers have been assigned in the 
automatic dialing system and listed in the 
directory for reaching the toll system desired 
by the subscriber. 

With the consolidated plant, local calls are 
generally divided into four groups, and are 
obtained in the following ways : 

Calls from automatic subscribers to auto¬ 
matic subscribers are obtained direct by dialing 
the number wanted. Calls from automatic sub¬ 
scribers to manual stations are obtained bv 
operating the digit numbered “9” on the dial. 
This operation carries the connection through 
to the nearest “A” operator in the branch 
offices or to the special transfer board in the 
Olive office of the downtown district, where a 
lamp lights to indicate that a subscriber is 
calling. The operator then obtains the number 
desired and then passes the call by the use of 
manual order wire to a completing trunk op¬ 
erator in the district or particular switchboard 
unit of the called-for party. 

Calls from manual subscribers to manual 
subscribers are obtained by the removal of the 
receiver from the switch hook, thereby lighting 
a lamp before an “A” operator, who obtains 
the number called for and completes the con¬ 
nection over an order wire in conjunction with 
the trunk operator serving the called-for sta¬ 
tion. Calls from manual stations to automatic 
stations are obtained by the removal of the 
receiver, which lights a line lamp before an 
“A” operator, who, upon receiving the number 
called for, notes that it is an automatic station 
number and proceeds to operate the dial ac¬ 
cordingly, thereby completing the connection 
direct with the called-for party. 

The following is volume of traffic expressed 
in calls that passed between the two types of 
plant as at the specified dates: 

Automatic Manual 

to to Total 

Manual. Automatic. Calls. 


May 31, 1918.16,308 31,870 48,178 

June 21, 1918.71,883 70,921 142,804 

July 19, 1918.83,589 76,556 160,145 


The rapid building up of this service is 
evident, and it is expected that the volume will 
increase considerably and approximate the 
amount of traffic for which the present con¬ 
solidated plant is constructed. 

‘Measured in dollars, the finished project will 
cost approximately $1,250,000. The actual bills 
received and paid as at May 31, 1918, amounted 
to $1,175,000, this expenditure being appor¬ 
tioned approximately as follows: 


Cable, conduit, loading coils, etc.$ 348,139 

Manual and automatic equipment. 611,251 

P. B. X. and station equipment. 165,181 

Building alterations. 29,106 


Total .$1,175,414 


These expenditures conform closely to the 
estimates of cost as prepared by the engineers. 

Consolidations of this character have been 
made prior to this date, but only on a small 
scale, so that there were no established en¬ 
gineering practices to serve as a precedent and 
guide for determining the effect of suddenly 
releasing two distinct and separately bound 
volumes of traffic into a common channel. 

While the complete and successful consolida¬ 
tion took place nearly three months ago, no 
one directly concerned was satisfied with the 
initial action of establishing routes and means 
for complete service without closely observing 
the actual flow of interconnecting traffic and 
endeavoring to locate any inherent faults in 
operating methods, circuit design, or lack of 
or unreasonable excess of trunking facilities. 
The records of three months of close super¬ 
vision and observation of the actual perform¬ 
ance of the telephone service indicating no 
faults, and the extremely favorable public opin¬ 
ion, offer a reasonable basis to state that the 
quality of the unified service, as now given in 
Los Angeles, is as good and probably more 
satisfactory, than the high standards that pre¬ 
vailed in the two separate systems prior to the 
consolidation. _ 

Commissions in Military Service 

In addition to the list of former em¬ 
ployees of the Company who have received 
commissions in the military and naval ser¬ 
vice, which list was published in the June 
Magazine, we are advised that the follow¬ 
ing commissions have been given the officers 
named: 

Burton A. Swartz, first lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 

Brelsford W. Hellings, second lieutenant, 
Infantry. 

Arthur D. Codington, first lieutenant, 
Aviation Section of Signal Corps. 

Rea C. Newman, ensign, United States 
Navy. 

These employees were all formerly con¬ 
nected with the engineering department. 

It will further interest our readers to 
know that S. I. Weill, formerly chief clerk 
of the division superintendent of plant at 
San Francisco, and recently transferred to 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, has received a commission as 
first lieutenant in the Signal Corps. 

Of the employees of the Bell System, 
55.6 per cent were subscribers to the Third 
Liberty Loan under the installment pay¬ 
ment plans of the different companies. 
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Employees at Merced Exchange 


The above is the photograph of the tele¬ 
phone force at the Merced (Cal.) Ex¬ 
change. Reading from left to right they 
are: 

Miss Ann E. Anet, commercial cashier; Miss 
Goldie Paschall, night operator, traffic; Miss 
Mozetta Appleby, traffic operator; E. R. Gard¬ 
ner, manager; A. E. Elvin, wire chief; Miss 
Elsie Staring, toll supervisor; Miss Emma 
Schafifner, traffic operator; Miss Agnes Scott, 
traffic operator; Mrs. Margie Pedro, traffic 
operator; Miss Helen Paganelli, traffic opera¬ 
tor ; Mrs. Emma Chandler, traffic operator; 
Miss Olivia Hunter, traffic operator; Miss 
Ruby Wilson, traffic operator; Miss Florence 
Hunter, chief operator; Miss Genie Scott, traf¬ 
fic operator; R. E. Lantz, exchange repairman. 


The World Is Small 

We have just learned through the peru¬ 
sal of a letter addressed to one of our 
associates that even in far-away France the 
name of one of our popular officials is 
something to conjure with. It was stated 
that a certain Captain, originally beginning 
his military service in one of the Eastern 
states, was about to establish his headquar¬ 
ters in a French village. For telephone 
purposes, he needed two trunk lines with 
several local connections. On application 
to the officer in charge, his request was 


flatly denied and he was told that he must 
be satisfied with but one trunk line and one 
local. In a conversation that followed 
with the foreman of the crew installing the 
equipment, the name of our own Superin¬ 
tendent Gilkyson of San Francisco came up 
and the Captain acknowledged an intimate 
acquaintance w T ith the latter gentleman. 
The foreman said, “If you are a friend of 
his you can have as many trunk lines and 
switches as you want,” and an installation 
was promptly completed in accordance 
with the original request of the Captain. 


Albany Man Repairs Paris Wires 

We have all read of the damage done in 
the French capital by the long range Ger¬ 
man guns, and a realization of the nearness 
of the war to us and our participation in 
it is brought home by advices that one of 
our own employees was placed in charge of 
a crew detailed to repair the wire damage 
caused in one of the bombardments. Alton 
B. Coates, formerly wire chief at the 
Albany office of our Company, is now a 
first lieutenant with the Signal Corps in 
France, and directed the work of restora¬ 
tion in Paris. 
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Letters From 

Sergeant Morris, formerly in the office 
of General Commercial Superintendent 
Coolidge, remembers us this month with 
the following letter which will be of par¬ 
ticular interest as indicating the changes 
and promotions which have occurred in 
the ranks of the original 411th Telegraph 
Battalion: 

Hq. 411th Telegraph Bn., 

N. A. American E. F., 

July 6, 1918. 

Editor The Pacific Telephone Magazine, 
San Francisco, Cal.: 

France has been giving us a stretch oi 
weather the last two months that would do 
credit to California at her best. I can’t speak 
for Oregon and Washington, as my expense 
account was never large enough to cover any 
travel beyond San Leandro or South San 
Francisco. We have been having a taste of real 
work lately and have not been observing union 
hours at all. From early morning until dark 
every day, including Sundays, our mass forma¬ 
tions have caused consternation to friend and 
foe alike. When the 411th Telegraph Battalion 
wants to extend itself it certainly is on the job. 
There is a brief lull in the storm at the present 
writing, but we should receive orders for an¬ 
other offensive soon. 

The powers that be like our battalion so well 
that they are always reaching out for our men. 
The following is a list of the officers and men 
transferred or sent on detached service since 
we arrived in France: Major A. H. Griswold, 
Captain W. C. Barbour, Lieutenant W. H. Cur¬ 
ran, M. S. E. E. L. Garrett and S. M. Treen, 
Lieutenant A. J. Callaway, Sergeant First 
Class A. L. Beisell, Sergeants C. A. Boyle, 

D. J. Lundy, L. V. Tennant, C. M. Bigelow, 
A. W. Brant, J. A. Chamberlin, C. H. Foote, 
G. G. Gillett, E. L. Latham, B. T. Wiley; Cor¬ 
porals W. D. Davis, W. L. Kuhn, P. P. Boggs, 
N. Davidson, W. C. Merrill, N. K. Staggs, 
G. C. Thompson, J. C. Williams; Lance Cor¬ 
poral H. J. McGrew; Chauffeurs L. J. Clark, 
F. H. Woodward; Privates First Class C. A. 
Bell, W. E. Johnson, C. D. McCall, C. H. 
Rochford, F. C. Smith, J. R. Thomas, J. A. 
Carlson, E. T. Collins, D. A. Cooper, G. H. 
Guenther, H. H. Hall, W. L. Larson, J. H. Lee, 
J. A. Lonergan, R. K. Maynard, H. C. McDon¬ 
ald, G. F. Moon, R. W. Prince, H. J. Sherrett, 
T. S. R. Underwood, T. T. Webb, V. V. West- 
fall, D. D. Woodward; Sergeant First Class 
W. F. McDonald; Privates W. DeVecchio, 
J. H. Blessing, W. D. Montanye, F. T. Phillips, 

E. A. Ryder, J. J. Veasey; Sergeant R. L. 
Stewart. The following men have received 
commissions as second lieutenants: J. A. 
Dolan, D. W. Evans, A. A. Porter, J. A. Stock- 
man, M. L. Rutledge, A. K. McNamara, B. B. 
Smith, W. F. Huff, E. M. Meyer, and L. E. 
Gottfried. 

The Fourth of July was fittingly celebrated 
in Paris this year and we were lucky enough 
to get passes there for the occasion. It was 


the Battle Line 

a great day, and doubtless the newspapers in 
the United States will tell you all about it many 
moons before you receive this. Speaking of 
celebrations, we had one of our own on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of our en¬ 
trance into active service. Our different units 
are not stationed together at present, and I 
can’t speak for Company D, but Company E 
and Battalion Headquarters certainly enjoyed 
the finest dinner we have had on foreign soil. 
Hal R. Borne, Company E’s modest mess ser¬ 
geant, with a staff of culinary experts turned 
out a dinner that would cause the chef of the 
St. Francis or the Multnomah to blush with 
envy. The officers of the battalion were the 
guests of the occasion and aided us in the 
assimilation of the dessert, ice cream and 
doughnuts, by flights of rhetorical fancy that 
compensated us for the tremendous effort in¬ 
volved. No one can imagine what the sight 
of a home-made doughnut does to a man after 
an absence of a year on the part of the dough¬ 
nut. You probably know that military dis¬ 
cipline is very rigid and the only chance a sol¬ 
dier has with an officer is to get him into a 
corner in some way and force him to make a 
speech. In justice to our officers I ought to 
say that they are unquestionably the best after- 
dinner speakers in Europe. Sergeant Jordan, 
the well known raconteur, introduced the 
speakers in his very best manner. 

The Arkansas railroad system used to be a 
synonym for moderate locomotion, and I have 
heard that the Southern Railroad is often 
called the original Virginia creeper, but until 
one has experienced a trip as convoy of a 
freight shipment in France he doesn’t know 
anything about train travel. The system of 
convoying freight was adopted by the Ameri¬ 
can army when it was found that the presence 
of more or less of a human being among the 
freight had a tendency to accelerate the arrival 
of the shipment. I am violating no military 
confidence when I say that the battalion com¬ 
mander has it in for me. I know it because 
I was selected to go to a point some 200 miles 
from here to get a shipment urgently needed 
and pilot it to the haven where it should be. 
Now, getting on a passenger train in this coun¬ 
try and riding to some distant point isn’t very 
difficult if you have a ticket of the proper color 
and you can speak fifty-seven varieties of lan¬ 
guage, so I got to the supply depot well inside 
of a week. There I received a ticket about the 
size of The Pacific Telephone Magazine, 
minus the editorials, together with a French 
freight car. So that I could make no mistake, 
the car had a large sign painted on the door— 
“8 Horses or 40 Men.” From the treatment 
I subsequently received I know that the French 
trainmen are not very kind to animals. How¬ 
ever (you will notice that no trained telephone 
man ever forgets to scatter a few “howevers” 
throughout his letters), I carried my car down 
to the railroad yards and carefully'placed the 
thing on a track that looked busy, climbed 
inside, and waited for something to happen. 
It did. On regaining consciousness I made up 
my bed on the top of some very soft boxes 
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and prepared for a long trip. Later on that 
night I was a little disturbed by finding myself 
rising rather rapidly, but knowing that the roof 
would prevent my losing the car I didn’t worry 
much about it, but became curious enough to 
get out of the car to find out what we had hit. 
Thereupon I discovered one of the cleverest 
and most comfortable systems of freight 
switching in existence. Not for the French 
is our crude system of switching with the aid 
of locomotives with their clanging bells and 
wasteful use of coal. They have a much finer 
system, and one admirably suited to “8 Horses 
or 40 Men.” At one end of the yard is a 
steep incline. A long train of freight cars is 
hauled up this incline, a brakeman separates 
the cars one at a time, somebody handles the 
switching levers down below among the maze 
of tracks, and there you are. There is only 
one drawback that I know of, and that is that 
somebody is always careless about leaving cars 
standing on the different tracks, and that same 
drawback accounts for my rising so early and 
so far. The only satisfaction I got out of the 
deal was the thought that perhaps there was 
somebody in the car that I hit. 

The next day I discovered why the convoy 
system was inaugurated and why I was among 
the freight. If the system hadn’t been in¬ 
augurated and I hadn’t a wonderful command 
of French the freight would still be neatly 
tucked away on a siding somewhere in France. 
The profound stillness apparent when I arose 
for the second time called my attention to the 
fact that the car wasn’t moving and that it 
was either Sunday or I was in Oakland. I 
reconnoitered and found that the “Stella” was 
on a siding a good many miles from Paris and 
still farther from Portland, Ore. That was 
where I came in, and I proceeded to came. 
After spending the day in the company of a 
dictionary and a Chef de Gare,—no, he isn’t 
what you think he is; he’s the station master,— 
I finally got the car on the main line again and 
we were off. The next three days and nights 
were repetitions of the first, and I’ll spare you 
any further details. The car and I did finally 
show up, and the medal is going to be sent to 
my nearest of kin. 

Yours till thev switch the next one, 

L. M. 


Major Fullerton is in receipt of the 
following letter from Lieutenant Stetson, 
now with the navy, but prior to enlist¬ 
ment employed as a right-of-way agent for 
the Company in the Central division: 

Newport, R. I., July 6, 1918. 
Dear Major Fullerton : 

Thank you for recent letter and copy of the 
Company’s Magazine, with names of its roll of 
honor—it’s a fine showing, and I’m proud my 
name is there. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s service flag at 195 Broad¬ 
way is the largest (number of stars) in New 
York City. Since the war started. I’ve been 
continuously at sea—first we cruised in the 
Pacific looking for a German raider; then last 
summer we were ordered to the Atlantic, and 


went on convoy duty at once. The winter was 
the worst known in seventy-five years, and the 
constant duty was hard enough, but the navy 
stood up O. K. and the troops are there. 

I regret that I did not meet the 411th Bat¬ 
talion en route across, but trust they are all 
well, and wish them the best of luck. Doubt¬ 
less they are very busy these momentous days. 
I trust the Magazine will soon have news of 
their doings. 

I miss San Francisco very much and the 
boys with whom I was associated so long. 
I send them all my best wishes, and hope for 
reunion as soon as the business in hand is 
finished to our country’s satisfaction. 

I hope you are very well these days, and 
with my best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Thos. A. Stetson, 
Lieutenant (J. G.) U. S. N. R. 

While L. E. Breton was never employed 
by the Telephone Company, being at the 
time of his enlistment an employee of the 
San Francisco Bulletin, the vicissitudes of 
the war game have found him employed 
as an operator “somewhere on the front.” 
He has favored the editor with the follow¬ 
ing communication, as well as the cartoon 
appearing herewith: 

Somewhere in France, 

June 30th, 1918. 

Mr. B. C. Carroll, General Agent PaciHc Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Cal.: 

Dear Sir— Pardon my boldness in writing 
you this letter, but being an unattached mem¬ 
ber of your “overseas” operators, you will, 
no doubt, be interested in what I have to write. 
Your April Magazine, wherein cuts of tele¬ 
phone operators for service in France are 
shown, inspired me to write this letter. The 
picture snapped in front of your Grant Ave¬ 
nue Exchange looks very familiar, and it 
brings back sweet memories to me of the days 
when I used to stand on the opposite side of 
the street waiting for a little dark haired girl 
whom I used to think so much of, that I 
couldn’t eat, work, sleep, or anything. I don’t 
know if everybody gets that way, but anyhow, 
that isn’t the reason I joined the army. 

What interested me most in your Magazine 
was the article from the New_ York Telegram, 
“Just Because of Her Voice,” where the 
canary-voiced heroine says, “When you tele¬ 
phone, smile!” That part of it is O. K. I al¬ 
ways smile when I phone, but I can’t see where 
a smile is going to change my voice from “b 
flat to “c” sharp. However, smiling and 
making others smile has been my business for 
the last eight years, being sporting cartoonist 
on the San Francisco Bulletin up to the time 
that I heard Uncle Sam call me. I didn’t 
enlist as a phone operator, though; far from 
that. I was put down as a “mule skinner” by 
the recruiting officer, and as luck would have 
it, I haven’t seen a mule since I left California, 
and that is probably the reason why I am still 
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alive. I performed other work, which no car¬ 
toonist is familiar with, such as K. P., hauling 
lumber, laying track, building levees, etc., and 
when the first field switchboard was installed 
they picked me out of an army of ten million 
to operate it, and I’m pretty sure that they 
didn’t give me the job on account of my voice. 
But it’s some job. I had a great time at 
first with the French operators in the city of 

-, where headquarters is located, trying 

to get my parties, until one fine May morning 
I woke up as usual in my little bunk back of 
the switchboard, and after washing, and so on, 
I called up headquarters. Well, I was nearly 
knocked stiff when I heard a sweet little voice 
say “Number, please.” I pinched myself to see 
if I was awake, and found out that the much 
advertised “hello” girls were here at last. I 
haven’t had the pleasure of meeting any of 
them yet, but from the way they talk over the 
phone, I can vouch for the fact that they are 
enjoying their new occupations. 



I was just talking to one a little while ago 
and I asked her to give me all the names of 
the San Francisco girls who were over here, 
but she told me it was against the rules, so I 
just got her name and that of another girl 
who used to live in San Mateo. Miss Anna 
Laborde, the one I was talking to, is from 
San Francisco, and the other one, Miss Marie 
Lenaire, is from San Mateo, two of the finest 
places in the world, in my estimation, even if 
I did live in Emeryville, but don’t hold any 
grievances against Emeryville just because I 
lived there. 

If these few lines prove interesting to the 
employees of The Pacific Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company and the many friends of these 
true-blooded French-American “hello” girls, 
let me know. 

You can read more about this wonderful 
experience we are all having in my letters to 
“Leo,” which come out in the Bulletin about 
every two weeks. 

Best wishes from us all and congratulations 
on that Third Liberty Loan drive. It was a 


“bear,” and we won’t quit until the Kaiser is 
canned and labeled “Canned Willie.” 

Sincerely yours, 

L. E. Breton. 

Division Plant Engineer Dix sends us 
the following from Sergeant Deutsch, for¬ 
merly an employee in his department in 
Southern California: 

France, June 19, 1918. 

My Dear Friend: 

I will fulfill my promise about writing, for 
it has gotten to the point with me that I do not 
know where I will be tomorrow or what the 
morrow will bring, as they say. 

We arrived in a wonderful harbor, and what 
impressed me most of all was the fact that the 
French do not use any wood to speak of. 
Wonderful docks, buildings, chateaus, walls, 
etc., all built of heavy rock, the roofs being 
tiled. The roads are firm and would stand any 
horse traffic, but I think that the heavy Yank 
trucks will suck the life out of them in four 
or five years. The railroads are sure funny. 
The roadbeds are wonderfully fast and have 
all the requirements of a Lhiited States road, 
but the engine is very small and the box and 
freight cars are limited to ten and twelve tons. 
Think of ours at 110,000 pounds and draw 
your own picture. The army has the privilege 
of forty men or eight horses in a car—take 
your choice. Forty men or eight horses in a 
box car that looks like a piano box on wheels. 
The railroad bridges are wonderful examples 
of masonry and there are very few road cross¬ 
ings on the level, and when there is one there 
is an attendant who keeps it locked and opens 
it for every team or carriage, etc. 

In one certain town a short ways back 
from the front I saw English, Scotch, Welsh, 
Canadian, Australian. French, Italian, French 
Zenglais, English East Indian, French Negro, 
Yank and Yank Negro troops all within an 
hour. Some assortment. However, the Yank 
doughboy has won them all. The British say, 
“’Ow them bloody beggars can fight.” 

Say, what are some of those boys going to 
do in your office when we come back? They 
can’t hide behind the old wife stuff, for the last 
three battalions I have been with are about 50 
per cent married men. You know Uncle Sam 
takes care of the wife, and some of those 
young bucks will have to think pretty fast 
when they start to shake hands with the 
returning soldiers. 

I am just getting over the trench fever, 
which is all the same like an extra hard case 
of American grippe—only extra hard. 

I am at present with a straight Bell tele¬ 
phone outfit and we are putting up toll lines. 
We have standard 6 and 10 pin arms, braces, 
Bierce anchors, 5-16-inch strand, 172-pound 
copper, etc. 

Say, whenever you would like to come over 
and appraise us, let me know and I will point 
it out to you. We use six and one-half or 
seven-meter poles or any size, but don’t forget 
the meter. My crew left two days ago for a 
job about six kilometers from the trenches 
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and I expect to follow soon, as I am about 
well now. 

This is about all the time I can spare, so 
will close, asking you to remember me to 
Wise, Morehead, and all the boys. (Tell ’em 
to write.) Regards to yourself. 

Sergeant P. Deutsch, 

Three Hundred and Twenty-Second Field Sig¬ 
nal Battalion , Company B. 

P. S.—Ran into Lieutenant McConnell of 
Los Angeles a few days ago and just now got 
a phone call from him. He is O. K. and sends 
regards also. Understand C. T. Blanck is 
located a short distance from here, but have 
not seen him as yet. 

In our June Magazine we published a 
photograph of the Misses Lucile and 
Miriam de Jersey, formerly connected with 
the Covina Exchange. The former writes 
the following interesting letter from 
France to Miss Doehne, long distance chief 
operator at Los Angeles: 

Brest, June 14, 1918. 

Dear Miss Doehne: 

I was glad to get news from the Los Angeles 
office and to learn that the girls were taking 
such an interest in the Liberty Bonds. I am 
glad you don’t feel like so many who are so 
anxious to come over, for I quite agree with 
you that there is just as much need in America. 

We have been stationed four weeks in 

f Tours, and for modern methods and up-to-date 
board you could not beat us, for we have 
imported both from the United States, and it 
was hard to realize that we were in a country 
at war. I know you will be interested to know 
of the American lines and other work done 
by the Americans over here. It is a regular 
invasion in all branches of work. 

Last Sunday our captain was here in Brest 
and telephoned back to Tours for two girls 
to replace two other girls here. Miriam and I 
were chosen. We were told to have our trunks 
ready the next morning, but the electrician 
who was to accompany us decided to take an 
evening train. We were glad to have a day’s 
liberty and to have one last dinner with the 
girls we had begun to like so well. 

Our escort was a man who was the chief 
operator before the telephone girls came to 
France. He has worked for some telephone 
companies in the states in the traffic depart¬ 
ment. We started on the 11 o’clock train and 
it was very crowded with soldiers and refu¬ 
gees. Only a few of the French trains have 
sleepers or diners since the war, so that trav¬ 
eling is not very pleasant. Each car is divided 
into compartments with seats facing one an¬ 
other, and after waiting an hour my sister 
and I secured one and laid on the seats and 
slept as well as we could. Our companion 
did not fare so well, as several passengers got 
on and shared his quarters, so he could not 
sleep. 

The next morning we had an accident which 
delayed us several hours and we did not arrive 
in Brest until 10 that evening. Our captain 


was there to meet us, and the captain in 
charge of our department here in Brest. We 
were taken to the hotel in the captain’s 
“Dodge” and were glad to sleep in real beds. 

Brest is quite a large seaport. It has a 
beautiful port and there are massive walls 
and a dungeon near the harbor which look as 
solid as the day they were built, and we were 
told they were built (some of them) in 
400 B. C. 

There are only a few girls here at Brest, 
and we miss the other girls. It reminds me 
of our experience at Covina. I am glad that 
I was in Tours for a while, as I gained a bet¬ 
ter knowledge of the American lines and gen¬ 
eral operating. Miriam and I were among 
those that secured the highest grades. It is 
not surprising, however, for only a few others 
had had any telephone experience. 

In our own office at Tours the girls who 
spoke better French were assigned to work 
with the French lines. The experiences with 
the French central are funny. Time seems to 
be a minor consideration with them. You 
really have to carry on quite a little conversa¬ 
tion whenever you put a call through. When 
they secure your station and call you back 
they say, “Alio, alio,” a dozen times or more 
and entreat you not to leave the line, and 
when you faintly hear your party at the other 
end they break in and chatter away, or ask 
you if you are through, and why you don’t 
talk. They have a rule that if the lines are 
needed for other calls to cut you off at the 
end of three, six, or nine minutes. So it fre¬ 
quently happens that when you have wasted a 
lot of precious time establishing the connection 
and your parties have just started to talk, the 
central will come and say, “Je coupe, je 
coupe”; in other words, “I cut you off,” and 
you have an irate party to deal with. 

When you have a French party on the line 
it is sometimes necessary to beg him. to talk. 
I must say I prefer the brief and concise Eng¬ 
lish for telephone business. Now I hope the 
censor will not cut all this out. We have just 
received word that we can send picture post 
cards home, and I am so glad. 

We are living in an apartment in a private 
family. Only madam and her maid are at home. 
The man of the house is out at sea, a general. 
His home is full of curios collected in his 
travels. One of the girls sleeps in his den. 
On the wall are knives, wooden idols, strings 
of beads, combs, and many other things; there 
is one big turtle back that is at least a yard 
wide. 

Well, we must go to work, and we work 
only six hours in Brest. In Tours we worked 
eight and every other Sunday, but lately some 
of us had to work half a day on Sunday with 
no time off. 

Please excuse the mistakes I made, and 
remember me to the people in your office. 
With love from Lucile de Jersey. 

At the end of July the records of the 
Company showed 775 employees absent be¬ 
cause of enrollment in the military and 
naval service. 
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Changes in the Bay Counties Directory 

In order to improve the appearance of 
the printed page, conserve space, and con¬ 
form with modern directory practice, the 
use of the words, “Priv. Exchange Connect¬ 
ing all Depts.,” in connection with the 
listings of subscribers having that service 
has been discontinued in the July issue of 
the San Francisco and Bay Counties Direc¬ 
tory, and a star placed in front of the list¬ 
ing in their stead. 

An explanatory note at the top of the 
page informs users of the directory that the 
star designates those subscribers having a 
private branch exchange system. 

The night numbers have also been dis¬ 
continued. The use of these numbers was 
instituted several years ago for those sub¬ 
scribers having private branch exchange 
service with a number of stations, with the 
idea that they would be benefited thereby 
and the transaction of business after office 
hours facilitated. Actual experience has 
proven that the use of special telephone 
numbers for this purpose is not necessary 
and that the subscriber obtained no direct 
benefit therefrom. 

Before this change was made each sub¬ 
scriber using night numbers was called on 
and the matter explained to him. In many 
cases we found that while he realized that 
no particular value was derived from the 
use of night numbers, the only reason for 
retaining them was on account of the extra 
space allowed in the directory and the indi¬ 
rect advertising value derived therefrom. 

The matter has been very ably handled 
by the local sales departments and we be¬ 
lieve the appearance of the directory has 
been greatly improved without affecting the 
interests of any of our subscribers. 


Safety Bulletin No. 28 

CHANGES IN THE SAFETY ORGANIZATION 

It has been concluded that the conditions 
which demand the elimination of unessential 
practices warrant discontinuance of the prac¬ 
tice of delegating to a few selected employees 
the duty of representing the committee in" the 
field. Consequently, representatives of the 
Safety Committee will not be appointed to 
sucoeed those whose period of service termi¬ 
nates on July 31. 

Instead, all employees will now be regarded 
as representatives of the committee. As before, 
each individual is expected to do his utmost 
to promote the safety of the Company’s opera¬ 
tions, and is again urged to omit no effort to 
that end. To minimize the number and serious¬ 
ness of accidents every one must quickly cor¬ 


rect every hazardous condition or practice over 
which he has control, and report to the proper 
person with any suggestions he can make, 
every local hazardous condition and practice 
beyond his control. If the condition or practice 
may be a general one, if a suggestion can be 
applied generally, or if proper action does not 
follow in due time on a report or suggestion 
made on some local condition or practice, the 
employee must report full particulars direct 
to the Safety Committee. The committee can 
then take proper action, and will inform the 
employee making the report as to what is done. 

The need for the utmost effort to prevent 
injury and damage is now greater than ever 
before. Continuous employment of every one 
and everything in some useful service hastens 
the defeat of the enemy and lessens the sacri¬ 
fices for that object. Conditions have increased 
the hardships attending disability from injury. 
The services of all the doctors and nurses and 
all the medical and surgical supplies that can 
be spared are needed for our relatives, friends, 
and associates in the army and navy, and every 
injury incurred takes something from the ser¬ 
vices and supplies available for them. More¬ 
over, every instance of damage to property 
takes something from the services, quantities 
of material, and facilities for transportation 
already inadequate for full effectiveness in our 
common object. 

The war aims of our country are now added 
to the ample benefits that will result from the 
constant, persistent, and conscientious efforts 
of every one to prevent accidents. All that is 
required for this duty is observation, thought, 
and care, the exercise of which will be a direct 
benefit. An important object is the full utiliza¬ 
tion of all available safeguards. 

To take or hasten action beyond the control 
of an employee, to remedy hazardous condi¬ 
tions or practices,, or to provide helpful safe¬ 
guards, the committee requires only his report 
and suggestions. No occasion to bring a con¬ 
dition or suggestion to the committee’s atten¬ 
tion should be overlooked. 

Safety Committee. 

A. S. Hediger, Secretary . 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Traffic Department 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Effective July 18, 1918, C. B. Allsopp is ap¬ 
pointed acting division superintendent of traffic, 
Central Division, vice A. C. Stannard, tempo¬ 
rarily transferred to the Chesapeake and Poto¬ 
mac Telephone Company, Baltimore, Md. 

J. P. Downs, 

General Superintendent of Traffic. 

The following temporary appointments are 
effective August 1, 1918: 

O. Cole, Jr., district traffic chief, San Fran¬ 
cisco district, vice C. B. Allsopp, appointed 
acting division superintendent of traffic. 

B. H. Cravens, district traffic chief, Oakland 
district, vice O. Cole, Jr. 

A. C. Whipple, district traffic chief, Fresno, 
vice B. H. Cravens. A. C. Stannard, 

Division Superintendent of Traffic. 
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Central 



Miss Rose Summers, Quincy office, resigned 
during the month to be married. 

Miss Edna Fagg, for several years employed 
in the commercial department, Sacramento, has 
resigned. 

Edna Murphy, Mission office, San Francisco, 
has been advanced from operator to evening 
supervisor. 

Bessie Fay, Oakland Main office, has been 
advanced from evening operator to evening 
supervisor. 

Miss Mellanie A. Torres, Monterey Ex¬ 
change, resigned during the month of July to 
be married. 

Emily Dwyer, information office, San Fran¬ 
cisco, has been promoted from evening opera¬ 
tor to evening supervisor. 

Misses Myrtle Porter and Sibyl Wymore, 
Areata office, resigned during July in view of 
their approaching marriages. 

Miss Ora McAdam, Fresno local office, has 
been promoted from the position of evening 
operator to that of evening supervisor. 

Emma Westphal, Kearny office, and Leta 
Stevens, Douglas office, San Francisco, have 
been promoted from operators to supervisors. 

President McFarland and Vice President 
Pillsbury made a brief trip to New York City 
early in the present month on Company busi¬ 
ness. 

Congratulations are being extended to R. C. 
Woodmansee, traffic chief, Sacramento, who 
was recently married to Miss Hazel Cooper of 
that city. 


Harry L. Saurin of the San Francisco collec¬ 
tion department has enlisted in the Naval Re¬ 
serve and is now stationed at San Pedro, Cal. 

Miss Lillian Rasmussen, Oakland toll office, 
has been promoted from the position of long 
distance operator to that of long distance cen¬ 
tral office clerk. 

Edward Rehm, for several years mail boy 
in the office of the district commercial super¬ 
intendent, Sacramento, has been transferred to 
the plant department 

The district commercial superintendent’s 
office, as well as the local commercial depart¬ 
ment, Sacramento Exchange, has been moved 
from 1411 J Street to 822 J Street, Elks Build¬ 
ing. 

Frank A. Branch, bugler, remount depot, 
Camp Kearny, was a recent visitor to the Sac¬ 
ramento Exchange. He formerly was employed 
in the office of the district commercial super¬ 
intendent, Sacramento. 

Oakland Exchange reports the following 
resignations on account of approaching mar¬ 
riages: Jennie George, Berkeley; Elizabeth 
Moore, Lena Roach, Margaret Davis, and 
Donna Walsh, Oakland Main office. 

Miss Anita Hallego, clerk in the office of 
the division superintendent of traffic, was mar¬ 
ried in San Diego on July 20 to Sergeant J. J. 
Hyams, of Company D, infantry. Mrs. Hyams 
expects to remain in San Diego until duty calls 
her husband overseas. 

The following employees of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Exchange resigned during the month of 
July to be married: Anice Stall and Owlet 
Okell, Market office; Mary Peters, Kearny; 
Laura Fowler, West; Katherine Branich, Sut¬ 
ter extension, and Irene Burns, Douglas. 

We regret to chronicle the death of an 
employee of one of our associate companies, at 
Camp Fremont, Cal. John A. Tisdal, formerly 
employed by the Central. Union Telephone 
Company, died of pneumonia on June 15. His 
remains were taken to Chicago, where they 
were laid to rest with full military honors. 

Most people would think that eight hours 
in a telephone office where one is subject Jo 
the caprices of the public would be quite 
enough work for one day. Not so the 180 
telephone girls in the main offices of the Sacra- 
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mento branch of the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

These girls are, every one of them, diligent 
war workers. During their luncheon and rest 
hours many of them spend their time in knit¬ 
ting for the Red Cross. Every Wednesday 
and Friday night the day operators go in a 
body to the Red Cross sewing room at the 
capitol and are doing much in this branch of 
the service. 

Recently they collected about $50 worth of 
jelly, which they donated to the soldiers of 
Mather Field. There were 137 glasses of these 
delicacies which ranged all the way from ordi¬ 
nary jelly glasses to two-pint jars. 

For a long time the girls have been collect¬ 
ing tinfoil. Some months they turn in as much 
as ten pounds. 

During the recent Red Cross drive every 
one of them without solicitation signed sub¬ 
scription pledges. These are paid regularly at 
the desk of the chief operator. Altogether 
they make a very neat sum which is turned 
over to the local Red Cross headquarters. 

All the girls have bought Liberty Bonds and 
are investing in War Stamps .—Sacramento 
Star. 


Northern 



John S. Brennan has recently joined the sales 
department, Portland. 

Miss Madeline H. Brown has resigned her 
position in the sales department, Portland. 

E. T. Ludden, manager and wire chief at 
Grants Pass, has been transferred to the posi¬ 
tion of wire chief at Salem. 

Miss Mary Collaer of Portland has been 
assisting as local supervisor at the Vancouver 
Exchange for several weeks. 

F. R. Bingham of the division commercial 
superintendent’s office, Portland, was a recent 
visitor at the Salem Exchange. 

Walter F. Harris, salesman at Tacoma, has 
left the service of the Company to enlist in 
the United States Signal Corps. 

D. C. Brown, who has been employed at the 
Tillamook Exchange as lineman for the past 
seven years, has resigned and moved to Port¬ 
land. 

Mrs. Florence M. L. Iverson is a new mem¬ 
ber of the collection department, Portland. She 
was formerly employed by the traffic depart¬ 
ment. 


B. L. Gibson, journeyman repairman at 
The Dalles, has been transferred to the in¬ 
stallation department at Seattle. 

Ralph Crego, apprentice switchboardman at 
The Dalles, has enlisted in the Signal Corps 
and is now located at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

C. H. Corson, manager and wire chief at 
Cottage Grove, Ore., was transferred to the 
position of manager and wire chief at Grants 
Pass. 

Recent visitors in Portland were: J. W. Gil- 
kyson, division commercial superintendent, San 
Francisco, and C. E. Hickman of Spokane, 
Wash. 

Fred Spoeri, manager, Portland, Ore., was 
one of the delegates from the Portland Ad 
Club to the National Ad Club convention held 
in San Francisco in July. 

Salem and its reporting exchanges have been 
transferred from the Portland plant district 
to the Eugene district, under the supervision 
of A. H. Tucker, district plant chief. 

Fred J. Hotes, owner of the Alder Exchange, 
has accepted a position temporarily with the 
Marshall-Wells Company at Portland, leaving 
his telephone business in charge of Mrs. Hotes. 

Robert Baily, w r ho recently purchased the 
telephone plant of the Lewis County Light and 
Telephone Company, has purchased the Mossy 
Rock Exchange of The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

Geo. Blair, owner of the Toledo Exchange, 
has disposed of a half interest in the property 
to Roy Jackson, an old-time resident of To¬ 
ledo, and is at present operating the mail stage 
from Toledo to Winlock. 

In the War Savings Stamp drive Yakima 
employees pledged $530, and our records show 
that these employees now own $150 in War 
Savings Stamps, making a total of $680 in 
stamps bought and pledged. 

Miss Gladys Conrad, employed in the com¬ 
mercial department as clerk at the Vancouver 
Exchange, has succeeded Miss Francis Cutin, 
who has resigned to accept a position with the 

G. M. Standifer Construction Corporation. 

Miss Alice C. Lacy was recently married to 
Doctor Paul Lacy. Mrs. Lacy was a popular 
member of the collection department, Portland, 
and her marriage was a complete surprise to 
her many friends. Doctor Lacy expects to 
enter the service soon. 

The central office equipment at Camp Lewis 
has just been increased from seven positions 
to fourteen, thereby doubling the former ca¬ 
pacity. This addition was completed at the 
psychological moment, as the removal of the 
entire Ninety-First Division took place just at 
that time. This vast movement of troops 
within such a short period of time resulted 
in a sudden increase in the traffic load at that 
exchange, which, were it not for the aug¬ 
mented equipment, we would have been unable 
to handle. 
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Anthony Stoves, owner of the Roslyn Ex¬ 
change, is also owner of a large farm at Ellens- 
burg. Owing to shortage in farm help Mr. 
Stoves has left his exchange in charge of 
Mrs. Stoves and will harvest his hay and 
grain crop. 

On account of the continuous dry weather, 
forest fires in Whatcom and Skagit counties, 
Washington, have become quite numerous and 
extensive. The woods are like tinder and the 
greatest care is being taken by the forest 
rangers to prevent serious losses. Of great aid 
in this work is the telephone service through¬ 
out the forest reserves, by which the Forestry 
Department is enabled to keep in close touch 
with all the rangers. 

The Chehalis and Boistfort Telephone Com¬ 
pany on July 1 established an exchange at 
Curtis. All of the Curtis Exchange subscribers 
formerly had direct connection with The Pa¬ 
cific Company at Chehalis, as farmer line 
subscribers, the lines being owned and main¬ 
tained by the Chehalis and Boistfort Telephone 
Company. Owing to the length of lines and 
demand for service in the Boistfort district, 
it was thought best to establish the Curtis 
Exchange and charge a toll to Chehalis and 
other Pacific Company points. The switch¬ 
board is of the Western Electric make and 
was installed by C. P. Roundtree, manager 
of the Chehalis and Boistfort Telephone Com¬ 
pany. 


Inland 



Emmet Hull and William S. Briscoe, collec¬ 
tion clerks, Spokane, Wash., resigned in July. 
Mr. Hull has taken other work at Spokane and 
Mr. Briscoe has moved to Troy, Idaho. 

Miss LaGretta Mae Kees, for the last two 
years cashier at Walla Walla, Wash., recently 
resigned and moved to the Coast. Her work 
has been taken over by Eda C. Buffum. 

Homer L. Schram, adjuster at Walla Walla, 
Wash., has been granted a furlough in order 
that he may join the National Army. Mr. 
Schram is now at Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

George Scott, ledger clerk, Spokane, Wash., 
resigned in July to accept a position as book¬ 
keeper and cashier for the Spokane Towel 
Supply Company of Spokane. Miss Alella Bar¬ 
ton, formerly employed in the Crescent depart¬ 
ment store at Spokane, has been added to the 
accounting force as ledger clerk, taking over 
the position made vacant by Mr. Scott’s resig¬ 
nation. 



While Jack Lloyd, one of the best known 
linemen of the Inland Empire, was in Cotton¬ 
wood, Idaho, during the last Liberty Loan 
drive, he found the Liberty Loan committee up 
against the proposition of placing a flag on the 
top of the new city flagpole, which is 120 feet 
high. Mr. Lloyd volunteered to do the job 
as part of his contribution to helping out the 
local committee in their patriotic demonstra¬ 
tion, and the above photograph was taken while 
he was at work. 

William E. Bodine, formerly of the general 
manager’s office at Spokane, Wash., and now 
associated with a shipbuilding concern of Port¬ 
land, Ore., was a recent visitor at the Spokane 
office. 

Herbert H. Scheier recently joined the Spo¬ 
kane sales force as sales clerk. Mr. Scheier 
was with the Company during the year 1915, 
since which time he has worked his way 
through Harvard University, completing the 
full three-years course. 

Geo. A. Walker is the manager of the Home 
Telephone and Telegraph Company of Spo¬ 
kane. His standing in that city is indicated by 
the following, taken from the Spokane Ad Club 
Weekly Bulletin: 

“Always ready for instant service, ever on 
the job, never making a noise unless it means 
business, responding promptly and efficiently 
to all calls upon it—that’s your telephone. And, 
naturally enough, those are the outstanding 
characteristics of our ‘telephone’ member, 
George A. Walker. 

“George is quiet and unassuming. His ‘bell’ 
is seldom heard on the floor, but his receiver is 
always open and his service is of the best. 
When he does speak, he says something, but 
if he can do something and not say anything 
at all, he is perfectly satisfied.” 
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Southern 



Miss Louise Dahn, night chief operator at 
Anaheim, has resigned to be married. 

Miss Lulu Hizer, evening chief operator at 
Colton, has been transferred to Riverside. 

Mrs. Hazel Gladden, operator, Colorado 
office, Pasadena, has been transferred to San 
Diego. 

Miss Ruth Kocher, operator, Burbank, re¬ 
cently resigned to be married to O. C. Peter¬ 
son. 

Miss Nellie Gunn has been appointed cashier 
at San Bernardino, vice Miss Ruby Seiple, 
resigned. 

Miss Sophia Frick, evening operator, Hill- 
crest office, San Diego, has been transferred to 
Camp Kearny. 

Miss Capatola Sparks, operator, Santa Mon¬ 
ica, has resigned to be married to Mr. Hendry 
of Los Angeles. 

Miss Ruth Schroeader, evening operator, 
Hillcrest office, San Diego, has been trans¬ 
ferred to Main office. 

Miss Esther McAllister, operator, San Pedro, 
has acoepted the position of evening supervisor 
at the same exchange. 

Miss Bertha Winter, junior evening opera¬ 
tor, Hillcrest office, San Diego, has been trans¬ 
ferred to Long Distance office. 

Miss Hazel Davis, operator, Hillcrest office, 
San Diego, has accepted the position of even¬ 
ing chief operator at the same office. 

Miss Alta Hoffman, junior operator, Santa 
Ana, was married in July to Raymond Marsile, 
who is now stationed at Mare Island. 

Harold A. Bentley, collection clerk, has been 
transferred to office salesman, succeeding 
R. M. Wansley, San Diego Exchange. 

Miss Marguerite L. Burger has again en¬ 
tered the service of this Company as clerk in 
the commercial department at Bakersfield. 

Miss Ethel Peach, operator, Colorado office, 
Pasadena, who was recently married to Over- 
ton Karnes, has been transferred to Los An¬ 
geles. 

The following operators have recently been 
added at the Anaheim Exchange: Florence 
Johnstone, Elise Tonjes, Grace Black, Lillian 
Knutzen, Myrtle Slack, Cecile Colterane, Ruth 
Smith, and Grace Smith. 

Miss Fern Warner, operator, Orange, has 
accepted the position of evening chief operator 
at the same exchange. 



Miss Della Han, chief operator, Corona, 
was recently married to Mr. Church, an em¬ 
ployee of the construction department of this 
Company. 


Miss Bertha Matoon, chief operator, River¬ 
side, was recently married to Mr. Sawyer, 
manager of the Sperry Flour Company in 
Riverside. 


Miss Ruth M. Bouck, for the past three 
years principal of the operators’ school, Pasa¬ 
dena, has accepted the position of chief opera¬ 
tor at Bakersfield. 


Raymond M. Wansley, office salesman, San 
Diego, has enlisted in the Naval Reserve. He 
is located at the quarantine station, Point 
Loma, San Diego, Cal. 


Miss Edna McCurdy, operator, Hillcrest * 
office, San Diego, spent her vacation at Coro¬ 
nado Tent City, at which time she became the 
bride of Maynard Hoftetler. 

Miss Susie Froehlich, formerly clerk at 
Bakersfield, has been promoted to the position 
of cashier, Miss Margaret Smith filling the 
vacancy caused by her promotion. 

E. L. Bowen, chief clerk of District 880, 
although exempt, has enlisted in the United 
States Signal Corps. On account of his expe¬ 
rience in the timber industry he has been 
assigned to the spruce production section. 


The above is the photograph of Traffic Chief 
H. L. Dahl of the San Diego district, for many 
years in the service of the Company in South¬ 
ern California. 

Miss J. S. Semorile, cashier at Bakersfield, 
Cal., for several years, has resigned and has 
left for San Francisco, where she will reside. 
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Mrs. Elsie Smith, formerly chief operator at 
Rialto, has been transferred to the commercial 
department. Miss Vivian M. Welsh will suc¬ 
ceed Mrs. Smith as chief operator at Rialto. 

Mrs. Helen Hoskins, chief operator, Orange, 
has accepted the position of chief operator at 
Fullerton, succeeding Miss Nancy Swisher, 
who has resigned to be married. Mrs. Hos¬ 
kins has been succeeded at Orange by Miss 
Bertha Peterkin. 

W. Canning of the navy, former traveling 
auditor, is now stationed at Point Loma, San 
Diego, Cal. He recently paid that office a 
visit, not official, and was congratulated by his 
friends on the smart appearance he made in 
his sailor uniform. He claims it is the only 
life, even though he had to forfeit his curly 
locks. 

Miss Jessie Stevens, evening chief operator, 
San Pedro, has been transferred to the Long 
Distance office at Los Angeles. Miss Stevens 
has been succeeded at San Pedro by Miss 
Pansy Sessions, formerly day supervisor at 
the same exchange. Miss Laura Pockler, for¬ 
merly evening supervisor at San Pedro, will 
succeed Miss Sessions as day supervisor. 

Southern California Telephone Company 

Miss Ernie Falk, operator, Main office, Los 
Angeles, has resigned to be married. 

Miss Lila Awerkamp, operator, Wilshire 
office, Los Angeles, has resigned to be married. 

Miss Edna Ayres, operator, South office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Olive 
office. 

Miss Sibyl Rice, operator, Federal office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Main 
office. 

Miss Katherine Kelsy, operator, West office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Seattle, 
Wash. 

Miss Belle Little, operator, Hollywood office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Main 
office. 

Miss Maybelle Webb, operator, Main office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Miss Mary Flynn, junior evening operator, 
Boyle office, Los Angeles, has been transferred 
to Garvanza office. 

Miss Myrtle Laney, operator, West office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to San 
Francisco. 

Miss Dana Chamberlain, operator, Pico 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
San Francisco. 

Miss Vera Caro, junior evening operator, 
Boyle office, Los Angeles, has been transferred 
to Tacoma, Wash. 

Miss Kate Lander, operator, Federal office, 
Los Angeles, has accepted a position as super¬ 
visor at Main office. 

Miss Julia Dumphy, junior evening operator, 
Garvanza office, Los Angeles, has been trans¬ 
ferred to Sacramento. 


Miss Rubidean Wilchar, operator, Broadway 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
the operators’ school. 

Miss Winona Stoddard, operator, Federal 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted a position as 
monitor at Main office. 

Miss Olga Thatcher, operator, Federal 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted a position as 
supervisor at Pico office. 

Miss Vera Ford, operator, Main office, Los 
Angeles, has accepted the position of super¬ 
visor at the same office. 

Miss Alberta Thaxter, junior evening opera¬ 
tor, Garvanza office, Los Angeles, has been 
transferred to Redondo. 

Miss Alma Tieman, operator, Broadway 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted the position 
of clerk at the same office. 

Miss Florence Westerman, operator, West 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted a position as 
supervisor at the same office. 

Miss Dorothy Handley, operator, Pico office, 
Los Angeles, has accepted the position of even¬ 
ing monitor at the same office. 

Miss Marie Hall, operator, Vermont office, 
Los Angeles, has accepted the position of even¬ 
ing supervisor at the same office. 

Miss Barbara S. Pegram, sales clerk, Los 
Angeles, has resigned her position to take up 
her residence at Spokane, Wash. 

The Misses Ruth Pittenger and Irene Eker, 
operators, Broadway office, Los Angeles, have 
been transferred to Sacramento. 

Miss Frances Wynne, evening supervisor, 
Federal office, Los Angeles, has accepted a po¬ 
sition as supervisor at Pico office. 

Miss Bernice Rapson, instructor, operators’ 
school, Los Angeles, has accepted a position as 
supervisor in the Hollywood office. 

Miss Carrie Hamilton, supervisor, Federal 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted the position 
of evening chief operator at Pico office. 

Word has been received that William Huff 
and Charles Howar, former supervisors in the 
Los Angeles business office, have arrived 
safely in France. 

C. G. Lieberg, supervisor of main unit,. Los 
Angeles business office, has been appointed 
treasurer of the Southern California Telephone 
Company. He is succeeded by C. W. Norris 
as supervisor. 

Miss Louise Busby, central office clerk, 
South office, Los Angeles, has accepted a posi¬ 
tion as clerk in the operators’ school. Miss 
Busby has been succeeded at South office by 
Miss Clara La Pierre. 

S. W. McCallen, for many years an employee 
of the former Home Company and the South¬ 
ern California Telephone Company since con¬ 
solidation, has resigned to accept employment 
with the Los Angeles Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company. 
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Unintelligent Orders 

A telegram was recently received by the 
superintendent of supplies from a division 
office reading as follows: 

“Please ship to - one No. 5 rubber 

pad, large or normal size.” 

This looks like a very simple order to 
the man who wanted the pad, and we desire 
to thank him for the opinion he has of our 
ability to fill such an order. We hope that 
the man who was responsible for that tele¬ 
gram will see this article, read it carefully, 
and in future make his requests so clear that 
we will avoid what happened in this partic¬ 
ular instance, thereby saving expense and 
labor which can be put to better use. 

The rubber pad was evidently required in 
a hurry, otherwise it would not‘have been 
ordered by telegraph, and we will follow the 
entire proceeding from the time it occurred 
until shipment was made: 

1. Telegram dictated to the stenographer. 

2. Stenographer wrote message on telegraph 
blank. 

3. Stenographer called telegraph operator, 
gave the message and sent confirming telegram 
to supply department. 

4. Telegraphed to San Francisco. 

5. Telegraph operator called supply depart¬ 
ment. 

6. Message taken by stenographer and typed. 

7. Message handed to clerk for attention. 

8. Clerk could not recall such an item and 
referred to supply catalogue to see if the item 
was specified. 

9. Clerk passed telegram to superintendent 
of supplies with notation, “Can you say what 
is required?” 

10. Superintendent of supplies gave it atten¬ 
tion but could not recall such an item. 

11. Supply department called service clerk, 
Western Electric Company, to know if West¬ 
ern Electric Company had ever furnished us on 
a requisition an item known as No. 5 rubber 
pad. 

12. Service man, Western Electric Company, 
did not think so, but would inquire. 

13. Western Electric Company called supply 
department advising that stock* cards did not 
show the item. 

14. Western Electric Company called supply 
department again, stating that perhaps the 
telegram was not correctly transcribed and that 
an installer’s mat was required. Supply depart¬ 
ment stated that installers’ mats were not des¬ 
ignated by numbers and also that they were 
made of canvas. 

15. Western Electric Company called supply 
department again to say that perhaps corru¬ 
gated rubber matting was wanted to be used 
in front of the power board. Supply depart¬ 
ment stated that rubber matting was not desig¬ 
nated by number and had not heard that rub¬ 
ber matting was furnished in large or normal 
sizes. 


Placed by Telegraph 

16. Supply department called engineering 
department to ascertain if it knew what a No. 
5 rubber pad was and for what purpose used. 

17. Engineering department called supply 
department and stated it was not used in out¬ 
side construction and suggested that it be re¬ 
ferred to the equipment engineer. 

18. Supply department called equipment engi¬ 
neer, asking the same question, and was told 
that he had no knowledge of the item but it 
was possible that the telegram referred to a 
rubber hot-water bottle and that it might be 
required for use in the operators’ retiring room 
or sick room. 

19. Supply department called traffic depart¬ 
ment to ascertain if it had any knowledge of a 
No. 5 rubber pad for use in the operators’ 
retiring room, and was advised that the tele¬ 
gram probably meant hot-water bottle. The 
foregoing efforts to get the answer proved of 
no avail, and it was necessary to go to the 
source for information. 

20. Supply department dictated a telegram 
reading as follows: “Your message yesterday, 
one No. 5 rubber pad. We can not intelligentlv 
place the order. What is a No. 5 rubber pad, 
and for what purpose used?” 

21. Stenographer wrote out telegram. 

22. Stenographer called telegraph department 
and transmitted message. 

23. Telegraph operator forwarded to destina¬ 
tion. 

24. Telegraph operator called the division 
office and read the message over the phone. 

25. Stenographer received message and typed 
same. 

26. Message passed through several hands 
and finally reached the sender. 

27. Sender dictated a reply as follows: “Your 
telegram July 12th. What we desire is one 
No. 5 rubber pad listed on page 15 Pulmotor 
catalogue, Vol. 5, code ‘Wallbrike.’ It is used 
in the face mask in connection with the pul¬ 
motor.” 

28. Message telegraphed to San Francisco. 

29. Telegraph operator called supply depart¬ 
ment and gave message to stenographer. 

30. Stenographer typed and handed the mes¬ 
sage to clerk. 

31. Clerk called Western Electric Company 
and placed the order for immediate shipment, 
and it went forward the same day. 

Of course, the superintendent of supplies 
should have known when the first telegram 
was received, just what to order,—there is 
no question about that whatever,—but he 
did not. There are rubber pedal pads for 
automobiles; rubber heel pads for auto¬ 
mobiles; rubber pads for use with time 
stamps, and many other pads used for dif¬ 
ferent purposes, and had any one of them 
been purchased and shipped, it would have 
been returned because it was not what was 
required. 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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Early Telephone Days in Portland 


Patrick Bacon, at present connected with 
the commercial department of this Company 
in Portland, Oregon, began his telephone 
service on September 26, 1886, as a mes¬ 
senger boy with The Pacific Telephone, 
Telegraph and Electric Light Company, 
and has served in various capacities with 
that Company and its successors for thirty- 
two years. 

In a recent article appearing in the Paci¬ 
fic Service Journal , a Portland publication, 
Mr. Bacon’s experiences are thus interest¬ 
ingly detailed: 

The marvels of the telephone were the cause 
of great sensations among the Portland resi¬ 
dents of those days, and the novelty of calls 
among the thirty-six East Side subscribers was 
still drawing people in from the outlying dis¬ 
tricts to see the workings of the wonderful new 
instrument. The idea of communicating with 
the grocer, the butcher, with the family physi¬ 
cian, or with a friend who lived on the other 
side of the river was still a source of wonder 
to the inhabitants of Portland, when Mr. Bacon 
began his service with the Company. 

A few months after Mr. Bacon started work 
with the Company he was made a night opera¬ 
tor in the exchange, located then at the corner 
of Second and Ankeny streets. At this time 
girl operators were unheard of. Patrick Bacon 
was one of the early operators, and J. P. Mc- 
Nicholas, now district revenue accountant at 
Los Angeles, was another. Two other boys, 
who have since left the employment of the 
Company, were also serving in this capacity. 

Calls were received at the central office at 
this time when the subscriber turned a crank 
on the side of his instrument. An annunciator 
drop with a number on it would show* at the 
central office. Other subscribers signaled by 
means of a district call box, so that their num¬ 
ber would register on a tape at the central 
office. 

The switchboard, which was an affair about 
eight feet high, would be watched by two boys. 
These boys would answer calls as they came 
in over the call boxes, or by seeing the drops 
fall, while two other boys sat at nearbv tables, 
listening in on the conversations in order to 
disconnect when the subscribers had finished. 
There was no other way of knowing when the 
subscribers had finished their conversation. 

The development in the telephone exchange 
since those days has been a continuous revolu¬ 
tion. At the time of Mr. Bacon’s entrance into 
the telephone service there were only about 
400 subscribers in the central exchange at Sec¬ 
ond and Ankeny streets, while only thirty-six 
instruments were connected with the East Side 
exchange, located at Union Avenue and East 
Washington Street, then known as Fourth and 
L streets, East Portland. This exchange served 
East Portland and Albina, which at that time 
were two separate municipalities. 

It was not until 1889 that a single-cord West¬ 


ern Electric was installed on the second floor of 
the building at Second and Ankeny streets. 
It was not until the spring of 1891 that the 
Company began to employ girl operators. Mr. 
Bacon then was promoted to the office of in¬ 
spector. His duties included visiting subscrib¬ 
ers’ telephones, replacing batteries, and general 
utility work. At the time there were no party 
lines. All lines were individual, and the rates 
were $5 a month for residence lines, unlimited 
service, while business lines were $5 a month 
and 5 cents additional for each call made. 

In 1892 and 1893 long distance lines were 
built to Salem, Independence, Spokane, and 
Seattle. Considerable publicity was given at 
the time that one could talk from Portland to 
Spokane and hear fairly well. If any one had 
predicted that it would be just as easy to talk 
from Portland to New York and hear much 
better he would have been rated as a prevari¬ 
cator. 

Early in the year of 1896 the Portland Ex¬ 
change was moved to the Macleay Building, 
Fourth and Washington streets, and at this 
time the service was so improved that sub¬ 
scribers had only to take the receiver off the 
hook to signal the operator. At this time there 
were about 1100 subscribers in the Portland 
Exchange, and Mr. Bacon, as switchboardman, 
looked after all the work in the city. Shortly 
after this time an office was opened in Albina. 

In the spring of 1899 Mr. Bacon was ap¬ 
pointed switchboard manager in charge of in¬ 
stallations and maintenance for the states of 
Oregon and Washington, and in charge of the 
installations of new switchboards at Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Walla Walla. 

He became service manager, in charge of the 
local and long distance operating room for the 
Oregon Division in 1899, and this position he 
held for about three years. 

In 1904 he was appointed division wire chief 
for the State of Oregon, and during this time 
the Company was reorganized twice, the Ore¬ 
gon Telephone and Telegraph Company suc¬ 
ceeding the original Company, and then later 
being succeeded by The Pacific States Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company. For the two 
years prior to the time when The Pacific States 
Telephone Company was succeeded by The Pa¬ 
cific Telephone and Telegraph Company, Mr. 
Bacon was a director. 

In August, 1907, Mr. Bacon was sent to 
Walla Walla as manager of the exchange there, 
and after three years was made foreman of the 
Walla Walla district. * 

Being anxious to return to his home in Port¬ 
land, Mr. Bacon was transferred in 1912 and 
worked in the collection and sales department 
until March 15, 1912, when he was promoted 
to his present position. 

Captain Phillip P. Marion, formerly con¬ 
nected with the traffic department of our 
Company in Seattle, has been promoted to 
the rank of major in the Coast Artillery, 
U. S. N. G. He is at present assigned to 
the Sixty-Ninth Artillery at Fort Worden. 
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Youthful Soldiers 

On this page we show a photograph of 
Roy Edward Cline, seven years of age, and 
Evelyn Jane Cline, four years of age, who 
are doing their bit in military activities. 
They are the children of Roy L. Cline, for 
nine years connected with our San Diego 
Exchange. They are both diligent workers 
in the Junior Red Cross of that city. 

University Extension Work 

The University of California has always 
been most enterprising in extending its fa¬ 
cilities to those prevented for various rea¬ 
sons from attending the university itself. 
Extension classes have been formed all over 
the state, and it is of interest to know that 
many of these are conducted with a view 
to education along the lines with which 
telephone people are identified. Recently 
a class in elementary electricity was organ¬ 
ized in Los Angeles, commencing with 
thirty students and with its meetings held 
in one of the buildings of the Southern 
California Telephone Company. Fifteen 
lessons are being given which relate to the 
elements of electric circuits, with special 
application to telephone practice. From the 
assistant professor of mechanical engineer¬ 
ing of the University of California, Pro¬ 


fessor H. H. Bliss, we have received the 
following communication, which is a source 
of gratification. He states: 

“(>ur success in Los Angeles, as well as in 
San Francisco and other parts of the state, 
has been due very largely to the cordial 
co-operation of the plant superintendents.” 

It is to be hoped that our associates will 
keep advised of these benefits available to 
them, and will not overlook the oppor¬ 
tunity to improve themselves thereby. 


Flat Rates 

The Chicago Daily Journal of May 11, 
1918, has this to say of the flat rate tele¬ 
phone : 

“It is unjust that there should be any 
such thing as a flat rate telephone. There 
is nothing which corresponds to it any¬ 
where else. The city will not sell any 
citizen, for a flat rate, the right to use un¬ 
limited quantities of water. The electric 
company will not sell, for a lump sum, the 
right to use an indefinite quantity of cur¬ 
rent. The gas barons collect for every 
cubic foot of their product. The traction 
companies do not have a peculiar form of 
ticket which entitles the holder to ride 
everywhere and for twelve months, without 
extra charge. If you leave your lights or 
your water taps turned on all night, you 
pay; and you pay for your rides as you 
take them. Why should not the citizen do 
the same with telephone calls? The policy 
of making one subscriber pay for service 
rendered to another is out of date.” 


Unintelligent Orders Placed by Telegraph 

(Continued from page 20.) 

It can readily be seen that that vital 
word necessary to order the item was 
omitted from the first telegram, and had the 
words “for pulmotor” appeared all this 
labor and expense would have been avoided. 
The telegram should have read: “One No. 5 
rubber pad for pulmotor, large or normal 
size.” 

It is our suggestion that the employee 
responsible for the trouble take a pencil 
and paper and endeavor to compute what 
it cost this Company, in time and expense 
of all concerned, for not properly wording 
his telegram, but the computation should 
be done after working hours and in his 
own time. W. H. Brommage, 

Superintendent of Supplies. 
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The President’s Telephone 

“Mr. Wilson uses the telephone more 
than any other President,” says the writer 
of an article describing President Wilson’s 
long round of daily duties during these 
strenuous times. “For instance, he has pri¬ 
vate telephone wires to Secretary Lansing, 
to Secretary Baker, and to Secretary 
Daniels. 

“The newspaper men write only of the 
conferences they know about—those that 
they see. On days of big happenings in 
international politics, they record it as very 
significant if members of the Cabinet are 
seen going into consultation with the Presi¬ 
dent, but they are obviously unaware of the 
many more times that Mr. Wilson has con¬ 
ducted his consultations over the wire. 

“The President telephones to scores of 
officials, Senators, and Representatives, not 
merely because it is a more rapid means of 
communication, but he can end the conver¬ 
sation so much more easily. Incidentally, 
there is no one in Washington who can 
terminate a personal conference so grace¬ 
fully when the business in hand is com¬ 
pleted. 

“There is no lingering gossip or story 
telling. Not that Mr. Wilson wouldn’t 
enjoy it as much as did Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Taft, but in only rare cases does Mr. 
Wilson permit himself any such relaxation. 
He keeps on the go every minute.” 

The telephone is playing a tremendously 
important part in this war, both at the front 
on the firing line and in the capitals where 
statesmen and administrators plan for the 
military and diplomatic activities. The 
ability to “mobilize” the telephone is proved 
in the foregoing quotation concerning the 
President’s use of it. He can reach his 
aides quickly, and he can as quickly termi¬ 
nate a conference he does not desire to 
continue. 

When he says “Hello,” they are all atten¬ 
tion, and when he says “Good-bye”—well 
it is good-bye. No doubt President W ilson 
offers thanks to Heaven for the telephone.— 

T cl epli ony. _ 

Chicago Telephones Number 500,000 

The 500,000th telephone in Chicago was 
installed for the State Council of Defense 
on Tulv 30, for Samuel Insull, chairman 
of that body. 


The Men That Don’t Fit In 

There’s a race of men that don’t fit in, 

A race that can’t stay still; 

So they break the hearts of kith and kin, 

And they roam the world at will. 

They range the field and they rove the flood, 
And they climb the mountain’s crest; 

Theirs is the curse of the gypsy blood, 

And they don’t know how to rest. 

If they just went straight they might go far; 

They are strong and brave and true; 

But they’re always tired of the things that are, 
And they want the strange and new. 

They say: “Could I find my proper groove, 
What a deep mark I would make!” 

So they chop and change, and each fresh move 
Is only a fresh mistake. 

And each forgets, as he strips and runs 
With a brilliant, fitful pace, 

It’s the steady, quiet, plodding ones 
Who win in the lifelong race. 

And each forgets that his youth has fled, 
Forgets that his prime is past, 

Till he stands one day, with a hope that’s dead, 
In the glare of the truth at last. 

He has failed, he has. failed; he has missed his 
chance; 

He has just done things by half. 

Life’s been a jolly good joke on him, 

And now is the time to laugh. 

Ha, ha! He is one of the Legion Lost; 

He was never meant to win; 

He’s a rolling stone, and it’s bred in the bone; 
He’s a man who won’t fit in. 

—Robert W. Service. 


Pastry and Telephone Service 

“Food Will Win the War” is the 
heading of a poster widely circulated at 
this time. In connection with our desire to 
co-operate with the Food Administration, 
French pastry as an article of diet in our 
lunch-rooms has been eliminated. In one 
of our exchanges the gentleman who sup¬ 
plies this dessert thus refers to its import¬ 
ance in his estimation as a basis of good 
service. His communication to our traffic 
department is as follows: 

“How do you expect a nice service from 
your girl operators if your superintendent 
cuts off from their dinner-table the French 
pastries we have been supplying? ’ 

The Telephone in the Forest Service 

The importance with which the tele¬ 
phone in forest work is regarded by gov¬ 
ernment officials is demonstrated by the 
fact that 3600 miles of telephone lines 
have been constructed in the national for¬ 
est of Oregon and 1600 miles in the forests 
of Washington. 




















































































































STATEMENT OF DEVELOPMENT JULY 1, 1918 

Showing the Increase and Per Cent of Increase in Owned Stations in Exchanges of 300 or More Stations 

Since January 1, 1918 


.S Sc 


EXCHANGE — 


w.H 


S c 2 


Group No. 1 — 

(20,000 stations and 

over) 

Los Angeles. . . . 

132,622 

123,343— 

10,279 

—7.75 

Oakland . 

35,680 

36,586 

1,906 

5.34 

t Portland. 

51,117 

54,861 

3,744 

7.32 

San Francisco. 

130,175 

132,515 

2,340 

1.80 

Seattle . 

60,050 

62,907 

2,857 

4.76 

Spokane . 

24,307 

24,419 

112 

.46 

Totals. 

433,951 

434,631 

680 

.16 

Group No. 2 — 

(10,000 stations 

up to 20,000) 

Berkeley . 

11,757 

11,932 

175 

1.49 

Sacramento . . . 

14,012 

14,222 

210 

1.50 

tSan Diego. 

15,889 

17,062 

1,173 

7.38 

Tacoma . 

15,672 

16,837 

1,165 

7.43 

Totals. 

57,330 

60,053 

2,723 

4.75 

Group No. 3 — 

(5,000 stations 

up to 10,000) 

Fresno. 

9,191 

9,604 

413 

4.49 

San Jose. 

9,850 

9,962 

112 

1.14 

Stockton . 

7,876 

8,184 

308 

3.91 

Totals. 

26,917 

27,750 

833 

3.09 

Group No. 4— 

(2,500 stations up to 

5,000) 

Alameda . 

4,401 

4,537 

136 

3.09 

Bakersfield .... 

3,641 

3,662 

21 

.58 

Bellingham . . . 

4,118 

4,235 

117 

2.84 

Eureka, Cal. 

. 2,754 

2,848 

94 

3.41 

fLong Beach. 

. 3,393 

3,486 

93 

2.74 

Reno . 

3,217 

3,294 

77 

2.39 

Riverside . 

. 3,805 

3,866 

61 

1.60 

Salem . 

. 2,809 

2,782 

— 27 

— .96 

San Mateo. 

2,354 

2,637 

283 

12.02 

t Santa Ana. 

, 2,494 

2,548 

54 

2.16 

Walla Walla. . . . 

. 3,209 

3,279 

70 

2.18 

Yakima . 

3,745 

3,916 

171 

4.57 

Totals.. 

. 39,940 

41,090 

1,150 

2.88 

Group No. 5 — 

(1,000 stations up to 

2,500) 

Aberdeen . 

. 2,300 

2,183 

183 

7.96 

fAlbany . 

1,146 

1,065 

— 81 

—7.07 

Alhambra. 

. 1,789 

1,844 

55 

3.07 

Anaheim . 

965 

1,000 

35 

3.63 

Astoria . 

, 1,778 

1,891 

113 

6.35 

Baker.. 

. 1,243 

1,244 

1 

.08 

Bremerton . 

. 1,128 

1,227 

99 

8.78 

Chico . 

. 1,339 

1,365 

26 

1.94 

Eugene . 

. 2,159 

2,150 

— 9 

— .42 

fGlendale .. 

2,259 

2,295 

36 

1.58 

Hanford . 

. 1,099 

1,099 



Hoquiam .. 

. 1,323 

1,401 

78 

5.88 

tLewiston, Idaho 

1,725 

1,725 



Marysville, Cal. 

. 1,377 

1,403 

‘26 

1.89 

Modesto . 

. 1,632 

1,733 

101 

6.18 

Monterey . 

. 1,499 

1,544 

45 

3.00 

Napa . 

. 1,373 

1,417 

44 

3.20 

Olympia . 

. 1,458 

1,537 

79 

5.41 

Orange . 

. 1,135 

1,166 

31 

2.73 

tOregon City. ... 

. 1,059 

1,067 

8 

.75 

Palo Alto. 

. 2,250 

2,438 

188 

8.36 

Pendleton. 

1,489 

1,569 

80 

5.37 

Petaluma . 

1,276 

1,243 

— 33 

—2.58 

Richmond . . . . 

1,833 

1,893 

60 

3.27 

tSan Bernardino 

. 1,921 

1,914 

— 7 

— .36 

San Luis Obispo 1,302 

1,344 

42 

3.23 

San Pedro. 

. 1,443 

1,623 

180 

12.47 

San Rafael. ... 

1,228 

1,262 

34 

2.77 

Santa Cruz.... 

. 2,018 

2,372 

354 

17.50 

tSanta Monica.. 

. 1,941 

1,988 

47 

2.42 

Santa Rosa.... 

1,680 

1,723 

43 

2.56 

The Dalles.... 

. 1,139 

1,146 

7 

.61 

Vallejo . 

1,675 

1,791 

116 

6.93 

Vancouver .... 

. 1,336 

1,481 

145 

10.85 

Visalia . 

. 1,163 

1,179 

16 

1.37 

Watsonville . .. 

. 1,225 

1,220 

— 5 

— .41 

Totals. 


56,842 

2,137 

3.90 


809 


EXCHANGE — 


Group No. 6 — 

Ashland . 

Central ia . 

Chehalis . 

Coalinga . 

Colfax . 

fColton . 

El Centro. 

Escondido 

fFullerton . 

Grants Pass. .. 
Grass Valley. . . 

Hollister. 

Klamath Falls. 

Lodi. 

Madera . 

Martinez . 

Merced . 

Mill Valley- 

Oroville, Cal. . . 

Pasco. 

Porterville 

Raymond . 

Redding . 

Redondo . 

Redwood City. . 

Roseburg . 

Salinas . 

San Anselmo. . . 
Santa Clara.... 

t Ventura. 

Woodland 


Group No. 7— 

Areata . 

Auburn, Wash. . 
Auburn, Cal.... 

Rend . 

Dayton, Wash.. 

Dinuba . 

Fillmore. 

Fort Bragg. 

Hayward . 

Inglewood . 

Kent, Wash. 

La Jolla. 

tNational City... 
Nevada City.... 

Pittsburg . 

Placentia . 

Pomeroy. 

Rialto . 

Ritzville . 

San Leandro.... 

Sausalito . 

Selma . 

Sonora . 

South Bend. 

S. San Francisco 
Sparks . . . 
Tillamook 
Ukiah .... 

Totals. . . 


Group No. 2. 

Group No. 3. 26,91 

Group No. 4. 

Group No. 5. 

Group No. 6. 

Group No. 7. 


<U 

£73 

u w 
£ ° 
3 .2 


.2 

!s ® 

S a 


w °0 
G C 

^ 

bi £ 
a rS 

c.2 • 


3 a 


<" 


.2 ^ 


(500 stations up to 1,000) 


810 


.12 


961 

992 

31 

3.23 

876 

957 

81 

9.25 

641 

642 

1 

.16 

648 

648 



621 

604 

— 17 

—2.74 

635 

676 

41 

6.46 

509 

525 

16 

3.14 

831 

846 

15 

1.81 

737 

682 

— 55 

—7.46 

558 

548 

— 10 

—1.79 

513 

512 

— 1 

— .19 

892 

892 



850 

862 

12 

1.41 

513 

513 



580 

637 

57 

9.83 

738 

741 

3 

.41 

528 

580 

52 

9.85 

710 

713 

3 

.42 

524 

546 

22 

4.20 

783 

777 

— 6 

— .77 

658 

710 

52 

7.90 

614 

604 

— 10 

—1.63 

496 

516 

20 

4.03 

787 

829 

42 

5.34 

930 

921 

— 9 

— .97 

928 

953 

25 

2.69 

617 

704 

87 

14.10 

629 

629 



716 

732 

16 

2.23 

968 

985 

17 

1.76 

. 21,800 

22,286 

486 

2.23 

(300 stations up 

to 500) 

431 

441 

10 

2.32 

305 

305 



500 

490 

— io 

—2.66 

443 

486 

43 

9.70 

448 

454 

6 

1.34 

305 

313 

8 

2.63 

440 

442 

2 

.45 

350 

364 

14 

4.00 

462 

488 

26 

5.63 

388 

401 

13 

3.34 

375 

386 

11 

2.93 

355 

393 

38 

10.70 

432 

449 

17 

3.94 

369 

352 

— 17 

—4.61 

294 

323 

29 

9.86 

393 

398 

5 

1.27 

395 

391 

— 4 

—1.01 

318 

304 

— 14 

—4.40 

420 

376 

— 44 

—10.48 

486 

490 

4 

.82 

428 

441 

13 

3.04 

459 

470 

11 

2.39 

326 

337 

11 

3.37 

361 

387 

26 

7.20 

> 351 

429 

78 

22.22 

325 

340 

15 

4.62 

318 

334 

16 

5.03 

490 

490 



. 10,967 

11,274 

307 

2.80 

SUMMARY 




434,631 

680 

.16 


60,053 

2,723 

4.75 


27,750 

833 

3.09 

. 39,940 

41,090 

1,150 

2.88 

54,705 

56,842 

2,137 

3.90 

21,800 

22,286 

486 

2.23 

. 10,967 

11,274 

307 

2.80 

.645,610 

653,926 

8,316 

1.29 


Totals. .. 

Total owned stations January 1, 1918.669,470 

Total owned stations July 1, 1918.678,580 

Actual gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1918.. 9,110 

Per cent gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1918. 


1.36 


t Exchanges having dual system. 


— Loss. 
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OFFICIALS 

OF 

THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

GENERAL 


SCOTT, H. T., Chairman Board of Directors. 
McFARLAND, G. E., President. 

PILLSBURY, H. D., Vice President and General 
Attorney. 

NOWELL, J. C., General Manager. 

POWLEY, N. R., Rate Engineer. 

EATON, F. W., Secretary and Treasurer. 

PETTY, G. J., Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 
MARGRAVE, C. E., Assistant Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer. 


PHELPS, F. C., General Auditor. 

CASASSA, C. S., Auditor of Disbursements. 
WELDON, C. H., Auditor of Receipts. 

HOEDEL, R. O., Chief Traveling Auditor. 
PILLSBURY, E. S., Chief Counsel. 

SHAW, J. T., Attorney. 

CARROLL, B. C., General Agent. 

HALL, C. J., Special Agent. 

HALSEY, T. V., Secretary Employees’ Benefit Fund 
Committee. 


ENGINEERING 


BURKETT, C. W., Chief Engineer. 

FLEAGER, C. E., Acting Plant Engineer. 

SENGER, G. H., Acting Engineer of Outside Plant. 


COBBY, E. V., Building Engineer. 

COMMERCIAL 


WISEMAN, D. E., Equipment Engineer. 
HALL, A. N., Appraisal Engineer. 
WOLFE, R. E., Tralfic Engineer. 


COOLIDGE, P. H., General Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent. 

MORRILL, C. P., Commercial Engineer. 

KEARNS, JNO., Superintendent of Collections. 

PHILLIPS, W. J., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Northern Division. 

HICKMAN, C. E., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Inland Division. 

GILKYSON, J. W., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Central Division. 

MASON, C. F., Division Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Southern Division. 

HALLIDAY, J. A., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Portland, Ore. 


McNALLY, F. L., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Seattle, Wash. 

VAN HOUTTE, C. P., District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Eugene, Ore. 

DELURY, T. F., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, San Francisco (Metropolitan District). 

SPRINGER, G. J., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, San Francisco (Coast District). 

NOBLE, J. P., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Sacramento, Cal. 

BAILEY, MAYNARD, District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Fresno, Cal. 

LYNCH, J. A., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLANT 


FULLERTON, D. P., General Superintendent of 
Plant. 

BROMMAGE, W t H., Superintendent of Supplies. 

PATTON, W, R., Supervisor of Long Lines. 

HEDIGER, A. S., Supervisor of Plant Operations. 

MOORE, W. D., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Northern Division. 

TINKHAM, H. J., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Inland Division. 

TEAGUE, W. T., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Central Division. 

ANDERSON, H. F., Division Superintendent of 
Plant, Southern Division. 

YOUNG, R. Z., Division Plant Engineer, Northern 
Division. 

SHEARER, H. A., Division Plant Engineer, Inland 
Division. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J. N., Acting Division Plant En¬ 
gineer, Central Division. 

DIX, I. F., Division Plant Engineer, Southern Di¬ 
vision. 


LOWRIE, J. F., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Northern Division. 

COLE, O. R., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Central Division. 

IRISH, E. A., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Southern Division. 

DUNPHY, J. P., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Portland, Ore. 

CORNITIUS, M. W., District Superintendent of 
Plant, Seattle, Wash. 

McBIRNEY, H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITH, F., District Superintendent of Plant, Sac¬ 
ramento, Cal. 

LONG, E. H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Oakland, Cal. 

DAVIES, J. R., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

PETTY, W. R., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRAFFIC 


DOWNS, J. P., General Superintendent of Traffic. 

PARKINSON, H. T., Traffic Engineer. 

REAGAN, F. J., Traffic Supervisor. 

CORCORAN, J. H., Division Superintendent of 
Traffic, Northern and Inland Divisions. 

SEDAM, M. D., Division Superintendent of Traffic, 
Southern Division. 

ALLSOPP, C. B., Acting Division Superintendent 
of Traffic, Central Division. 

NEWELL, J. W., District Traffic Chief, Seattle 
District. 

VALLE, E. C., District Traffic Chief, Seattle Sub¬ 
urban and Everett Districts. 

MAY, G. E„ District Traffic Chief, Portland Dis¬ 
trict. 

ANGELL, F. T., District Traffic Chief, Portland 
Suburban District. 

BREENE, E. L., District Traffic Chief, Spokane 
District. 

MOORE, W. S., District Traffic Chief, Tacoma Dis¬ 
trict. 

WEBER, L. K., District Traffic Chief, Walla Walla 
District. 

EWERS, B. F., District Traffic Chief, Eugene Dis¬ 
trict. 


COLE, O., Jr., District Traffic Chief, San Fran¬ 
cisco District. 

CRAVENS, B. H., District Traffic Chief, Oakland 
District. 

SMITH, R. C., District Traffic Chief, Sacramento 
and Chico Districts. 

BLANCHARD, D. R., District Traffic Chief, Stock- 
ton District. 

PARTON, F. A., District Traffic Chief, San Jose 
District. 

RUNDEL, M. S., District Traffic Chief, Santa Rosa 
District. 

WHIPPLE, A. L., District Traffic Chief, Fresno 
District. 

RUSH, F. N., Acting District Traffic Chief, Los 
Angeles District. 

WEAVER, A. L., District Traffic Chief, Los Ange¬ 
les Suburban District. 

BOOTH, L. E., District Traffic Chief, Bakersfield 
District. 

GRANT, P. M., District Traffic Chief, San Diego 
District. 

KELLAR, S., District Traffic Chief, Riverside and 
Santa Ana Districts. 




































